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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


For the best original drawing to illustrate ALFRED DomeEtt’s 
“Christmas Hymn”—the drawing to be suitable for publication in 
Harper’s MaGazink, and to be the exclusive work of an American 
artist not over twenty-five years of age—Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
rners offer an:award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, upon 


the honorable understanding that the successful competitor shall use 


the same for the prosecution of art study in one or more of the best - 


American schools, incluling also a sojourn abroad of at least siz 
jwonths for the study of the old masters, The award will be paid 
in such installments and at such times as shall best suit the conven- 
jenve oF the recipue nt for the purposes apeci fied, 

The drawings must be reecived by Messrs. Harper & BrorHers 
not dater than August 1, 1883, addressed “ Art Competition, Har- 
per’s Magnzine, Franklin Square, New York”; and each must be 
designated by an assumed name -or motto, which should also be 
given, together with the veal name, age, and residence of the artist, 
in a sealed envelope accompanying the drawings, and not to be opened 
until the result of the competition shall have been determined. The 
name of the suecessful competitor will not be publicly announced 
until the publication of the drawing. 

Mr. R. Swarn Girrorp, N.A.; Mr F. D. Mitiet, A.N.A.; and 
Mr, Cuarurs Parsons, A.N.A., Superintendent of the Art Dipart.- 
ment, Harper & Brotuers, will act ax judges of the compétition. 

It is intended to engrave the successful drawing as one page for 
Harper's MaGazine of December, 1883 ; and should other drawings 
submitted be found suitable, second, third, and fourth awards will be 
niade, as follows: one page Harprr's WREKLY, $300; one page 
Harper’s Bazar, $200; one page Harper’s YounG Propie, $100. 

If the judges should decide that no one of the drawings is anitable, 
Messrs. Harper & Broruers reserve the right to extend the limit of 
time and re-open the competition. 

Two Christinas Hymns by Ateren Domett have been published. 
That published in 1837 is the one for the illustration of which artists 
are invited to compete, and a printed copy of it will be sent on ap- 


plication to, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN New York. 


THE DEMOCRATIC DILEMMA. 


F the Republican party is to be relieved of power 
at the next election, it is but fair to assume that 
the result will be accomplished only by a party united 
enthusiastically upon a great public policy. <A party 
of divided and conflicting counsels upon such a policy 
could not hope for success, because the prominence of 
the question would compel the opposing party to dis- 
regard minor differences, and combine for party suc- 
cess. It is obvious that the question upon which 
many ardent Democrats wish the election to turn is 
protection. But it is even more evident that upon 
the question of protection the party is at fatal odds. 
This is not surprising, for the recent tariff debate in 
Congress showed that many leading Democrats hesi- 
tated, and declined to withdraw the interests of their 
own immediate constituents from the protective care 
of a tariff. Mr. Beck, of Kentucky, and the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal are strenuous for a policy 
which would certainly insure the loss of Pennsyl- 
vania to the Democratic candidate, and upon which 
there is no evidence or probability that he could carry 
New York. It is because the views which they advo- 
cate are generally supposed to be free-trade views, and. 
for free trade the country is not ready. , 
This is frankly conceded by other Democratic jour- 
nals, which declare that for free trade, in the broad 


1and absolute sense of destruction of Custom-houses 


und the total abrogation of duties, there is no party 
of any importance whatever. They insist that the 
practical political significance of the phrase ‘* free 
trade” is simply a revenue tariff, and that this is the 
true antithesis of protection. But this interpretation 
would not necessarily serve the needs of the party, 
because to the Democracy of the Pennsylvania or 
RANDALL school—and it is a very large one—no an- 
tithesis of protection is welcome. Democrats of that 
school praise Jeffersonian principles with great fer- 
vor, and denounce Republican raseality with unction, 
but they want protection; and a clearly defined issue 
for or against a strictly revenue tariff would send 
them into opposition. Indeed, the whole situation 
reveals the difficulty, if wot impossibility, of seeking 
Democratic success upon such an issue. Neither the 
great Democratic manufacturers nor the multitude of 
Demoeratic workmen desire it. The question of pro- 
tection and of revenue is one of the most difficult of 
public questions for general popular: apprehension. 
All the easy, obvious, ad captandum arguments 
whieh are most effective upon the stump and in news- 
paper Squibs and appeals are on the side of protection. 
The close of the campaign of 1880 is full of instruc- 
tion upon this point, and in an election joined upon 
the simple issue of protection to-American labor, the 
Republican party need only hold its present passive 
position to be well assured of victory. 

The fact is that to expect to make protection the 


- cardinal question of the campaign of 1884 is to antici- 


pate a contest over an issue upon which neither party 
has taken a side. It is agreed that there must be in- 
direct and not direct taxation. Consequently there 
must bea tariff. Shall it be laid for protection, for 
incidental protection, or for revenue solely? If for 
revenue only shall the enormous interests of capital 


and labor which are involved in the present tari 

system be at once abandoned to the chances of a rad- 
ical change, or shall there be a sliding scale of grad- 
ual modification? Shall the whole internal revenue 
system be sumspmarily discarded ?—a system which is 
favored as most equitable by some of the most ardent 
and intelligent free-traders. Is it not the tendency 
of every party to be led by its most positive and ex- 
treme element, and will not the cautious, tentative 
scheme of revenue tariff, so guardedly explained by 
Democratic doctors, presently turn out to be free trade 


and immediate competition with the pauper labor of 


Europe? Amid a whirlwind of such questions, with 
all the prejudices and obvious advantages of the situ- 
ation against the party which raises them, will not 
the old argument of letting well enough alone be in- 


vincible? In all that we say we are looking only at | 
the chances of 1884. We are in no degree denying | 


the intelligence of the people, nor doubting that upon 
a deliberate consideration of the whole question in all 
its bearings the country might ultimately decide that 
its true interest lay in the practical application of 
ADAM SMITH’s principles. But as a question of prac- 
tical politics and of a party cry for the next election 
it seems to be clear enough that if the contest were 
forced upon the tariff, the country would hold by the 
party of reasonable protection. If, therefore, the Dem- 
ocratic party proposes to resolve itself into a propa- 
ganda of ADAM SMITH’s principles, it has decided to 
change its present character. We certainly should 


not deny that it would be a very commendable course, 


but it would hardly elect a President in 1884. 


THE IRISH QUESTION. 


THE Irish situation is becoming very grave, because 
it is getting to involve the security of the most inno- 
cent Irishmen. The crimes of desperate men and the 
gratification of individual malice are scored against 
a whole people, and a few more assassinations or at- 
tempted murders might easily precipitate a terrible 
catastrophe. This situation is confirmed by the pas- 
sive indifference of intelligent Irishmen toward deeds 


which they can not approve. Their attitude is like 


that of Southerners toward the Ku-Klux fifteen years 
ago. It was in vain that they declared their freedom 
from responsibility for atrocities which they did not 
deplore enough even to condemn. Nothing would 
have so certainly hastened the restoration of mutual 


good feeling in this country as a prompt condemna- 


tion of the Ku-Klux crimes by intelligent and honor- 
able Southerners, and vigorous efforts to bring offend- 
ers to justice. So when Mr. EGAN, the treasurer of 
the Land League,-says that he should have resigned 
if the League had offered a reward for the arrest of 
the Phoenix Park assassins, and Mr. PARNELL, the 
president of the League, says that of course the at- 
tempt to blow up the government offices in London 
will be attributed to Ireland, they both show a spirit 


which obviously does not tend to repress such crimes. | 
But the English Government and the English peo- 


ple ought not to permit the cowardly, detestable, and 
frantic villainies#f some Irishmen to affect their Irish 
policy. England can not allow a total separation 
from, Ireland for two reasons. One is that such a 
separation would be an unpardonable betrayal. It 
would abandon the most intelligent and thrifty Irish- 
men to the tender mercies of ignorance and brutality. 
It would be an intolerable inhumanity, against which 
the civilized world would exclaim. Theother is that 
Ireland separated from England would be instantly 
Seized by some other power, and become the most 
dangerous menace to England. Whatever is done, 
therefore, must be done by England alone upon con- 
sultation with intelligent Irishmen, and it should be 
‘done in a spirit of practical justice. That is to say, 
separation being impossible, the union should contem- 
plate the utmost possible local Irish rule for Ireland. 
Such a policy, indeed, would not satisfy assassins nor 
the friends of assassins, but it would satisfy the gen- 
eral judgment of mankind. And such a policy ought 
not to be affected by the number or the atrocity of in- 
dividual Irish outrages. It would not be yielding to 
threats what ought not to be granted. It would be 
the recognition that a situation for which England is 
largely responsible has naturally produced outrages, 
and that the repression of them by the severest means 
ought not to be accompanied by refusal to adopt ev- 
ery reasonable measure to redress ancient and ac- 
knowledged wrongs. 

No government should be driven by clamor or pub- 
lic indignation into a spirit of revenge, or suffer itself 
to be blinded to the eternal and inexorable laws of 
human affairs. If martial law in its severest form 
should be declared in Ireland, the terror, while it last- 
ed, might repress actual outrage, but it would only 
deepen and strengthen the spirit from which outrage 
springs. The Irish question is the result of prolonged 
martial law, and whatever the tragedies and brutali- 
ties of Irish crime, it is impossible not to admit that 
martial law is not a remedy, and will not settle the 
question. CARLYLE, in a kind of fantastic despair, 
proposed the submersion of the island for twenty-four 
hours. But as extermination is out of the question, 
counsel must be taken, not of rage and revenge, but 
of reason and experience. It is not surprising that 


any persons think the situation to be hopeless. Mr. 
LADSTONE, however, could he be freed from the wrath | 
nd unreason of an excited public opinion, would 
oubtless grapple with it successfully. Yet to pre- 
ent the control of the question from passing into the 
ands of those who would practically restore the ter- 
ble Irish régime of the end of the last century, Mr. 
LADSTONE must feel himself compelled to yield much 
against his will. If, as the London correspondent of 
the World intimates, the Liberal Ministry should be 
at last overthrown by the Irish question, it would be 
only because English feeling is too deeply exasper- 
ated by horrible Irish crimes to tolerate any Irish 
policy but that which has always failed. ; 


THE NIAGARA FALLS RESERVATION. 


IN his speech before the Senate committee in favor 
of the rescue of Niagara from destruction as a grand 
natural spectacle, Mr. DORSHEIMER felicitously cited 
the obliteration of the Genesee Falls at Rochester as 
an illustration of the fate that is preparing for Ni- 
agara; and Mr. ERASTUS BROOKS, in his eloquent and 
suggestive speech in favor of the bill in the Assem- 
bly, showed with great force the true economy and 
the general benefit of the proposed reservation. This 
speech was ‘one of those which affect votes—a kind 
which is be¢oming more and more infrequent. Mr. 
BROOKS’s cogent statement presented the subject in a 
new light to many minds, and the doubtful, wavering 
no longer, gave a hearty support to the bill. The 
same intellizence.and true public spirit should cer- 
tainly carry‘it through the Senate. The pending bill 
proposes only a preliminary inquiry respecting the» 


| extent of the area that should be reserved and the 


amount that should be paid, with collateral inquiries, 
and approyriates $10,000 for the necessary expenses of 
the investigation. The character of the active pro- 
moters of the enterprise is the sufficient guarantee 
that there is no job hidden in the inquiry. . 

This will doubtless be conceded. But it is urged 
that this is but the beginning, and that the enterprise 


‘will inevitably develop into a job. It is therefore op- 


posed upon the ground that it is a waste of money, 
and that it is not a general public benefit. But this 
is not sound reasoning. It will not be denied that 
the Erie Canal has been a public benefit to the State, 
yet it passed through only a few counties. It can not 
be questioned that in the highest sense the State Li- 
brary and the State Museum and the State Survey are 
general public benefits, and that the money appropri- 
ated for them is wisely spent. If it should be assumed 
that the people of the State were properly concerned 
in no public expense which did not touch some tangi- 
ble interest in their own counties, New York would 
instantly drop from its eminence as a progressive 


State, and every county would feel the positive loss as 
| well as disgrace that springs from the decay of public 


spirit. 
The Niagara reservation belongs to the same class 


of public interests- as parks and libraries and collec- 
tions and charities and schools. The benefits of all 


these are at first moral, but they result in material 


advantages. This may be illustrated in the case of 
Niagara by the obvious fact that the strangers who 


would be annually attracted to the cataract would 


‘leave in the State far more money than would cover 


the cost of properly maintaining the reservation. In 
the case of a noble library or museum the same prac- 
tical result accrues to the community from the visit- 
ors who are drawn to a city, not only for the special 
use of a library or scientific or historic collection, but 


by the general renown which great institutions give 


to it. As for the jobbery and vast expense which are 
alleged to be sure to result from the passage of the 
pending Niagara bill, it is enough to say that there 
need be no such apprehension, because no elaborate- 
ly decorated park, but only a simple reservation, is 
contemplated, which can be maintained as econom- 
ically and reasonably as the State Library or Mu- 
seum by placing its care in the proper hands. Of 
course every public enterprise may be turned into a 
job, but that is not a reason for refusing to undertake 
desirable public works, although it is the most cogent 
argument for undertaking them and maintaining them 
carefully and wisely. It can hardly be held to be a 
sound argument against the preservation of the sub- 
limest natural spectacle in the State, which is indeed 
one of the wonders of the world, that it may be turned 
intoja job. Let the Legislature, in response to public 
opinion, take care that it shall not be a job. But let. 
it also save New York from the lasting disgrace of 
permitting Niagara Falls to be practically obliterated. 


YANKEE STORY. 


THERE is a great deal of good-natured banter every year 
at the New England dinner in New York about the final 
capture of the old Dutch stronghold by the “losel Yan- 
kees,” and the most Dutch of New-Yorkers would not deny 
the vigor that springs from constant inoculation with New 
England qualities. But the Yankee nature is not less tena- 
cious than the Scotch, and New England has an uurelaxing 
hold upon the descendants of New-Englanders. 

An exceedingly interesting illustration of this loyalty 
was lately recalled by the dedication of the Crane Memo- 
rial Hall at Quincy, in Massachusetts. Fifty years ago 
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THoMas CRANE, @ stone-cutter, wandered away from the 
Quincy quarries to better his fortunes, and settled in New 
York. Here his sturdy character, his sagacity, intelligence, 
and industry, made him a prosperous man, and for many 
ears he was one of the best, as he was one of the most 
modest, of the citizens of New York, ready and helpful and 
liberal in all worthy enterprises, and in his own noiseless 
way an ENOCH walking with God. 
Mr, CRANE died in 1875. His children were born in New 
York, and have only a remote personal association with 
New England. But with a modesty like his own his fam- 
ilv have erected in Quincy, the home of his youth, a bean- 
tiful memorial building, which they have given to the town, 
and in which the long-wandering town library will be per- 
manently stored. An address by CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Jun., at the opening of this building, tells simply the char- 
acteristic story. For so the strong maternal heart of New 
England draws with secret love even her distant descend- 
ants, and binds them more closely to the great family of 
States of which she is but an elder ntember. 


AMERICAN OPINION OF ASSASSINATION, 


THE English press may be assnred that American opinion 
and American Jaw favor assassination and crime no more 
than those of England. The blustering Irish cowards in 
this country who extol murder and rejoice in the suffering 
of innocent people in Ireland and England derive their 
sole importance from the fact that the leading newspapers 
of New York think it worth while to ask them to talk, 
and then to print their rodoniontade as if it were of any 
significance whatever. Such people:represent no public 
opinion in this country, because theirdalk does not express 
the general Irish feeling here. 

That feeling is, of course, unfriendly to England, and it 
has stimulated liberal contributions to the Land League. 
But that is far short of approving and encouraging the 
most wanton murders and cruelties. Meanwhile our laws 
and public opinion tolerate, as in England, the present ex- 
pression of political opinion, as of all other. There is a 
German now going about this country who apparently 
makes money by declaring in furious public addresses that 
those who have money ought to be, and soon will be, sum- 
marily killed by those who have not. The only consola- 
tion of his gospel is that it promises to dispose, of the 
preacher. 7 

But the good sense of the United States perceives that 
such talk does no harm until the law tries to stopit. When, 
however, somebody proposes to put the talk into practice, 
the law deals with him peremptorily. The instant that 
the praise of assassins proceeds to take the form of helping 
them, American law will be quite as prompt and effective 
as English law. But in the mean while everybody may 
exalt murder and arson and pocket-picking, and every 
crime and doctrine and custom, as he chooses, and to as 
-mmany people as he can persuade to pay for hearing him. 


A TRICK IN RECENT LEGISLATION. 


THE tricks of conference committees in legislative bodies 
are wellknown. But a performance of the conferrees upon 
the Army Appropriation Bill in the late Congress is pecul- 
iarly suspicious, and invites careful scrutiny. In the ap- 
propriation for the pay of the army the following clause 
> was inserted: “And hereafter vacancies occurring in the 
Quartermaster’s and Commissary’s departments of the army 
may, in the discretion of the President, be filled from civil 
life.” No such provision was in the bill as it passed either 
House of Congress, and only the disagreements in the bill 
were referred to the committee. In thé civil service, Con- 

gress, by passing the reform bill by a great majority, had 
affirmed the principle of promotion for merit and economy. 
In the military service, in which such promotion is a tra- 
dition to which much of the efficiency and honesty of the 
service is to be ascribed, the principle is discarded. The 
disbursement department for the army supplies, which in 
time of war is the robber’s gate to the Treasury, is thrown 
wide open to the possible appointment of contractors and 
political agents without the examination required for a 
clerk in the civil service. 

What does such a sly and unnoted change of the law 
mean? It may have passed some members of the commit- 
tee carelessly, and it may have escaped the attention of 
Congress in its final action. But such changes are not ac- 
cidents. They.are craftily done for a purpose. This is a 
secret overthrow of one of the defenses of the Treasury well 
founded in long experience. 
legislation, and for whose benefit? Is it a stroke of per- 
sonal vengeance, or a blow of anger and spleen at the gen- 


eral high character and integrity established in the milita-— 


ry service ? 

It is a gross abuse to open such positions to the furions 
scramble of political oftice-seekers. It is a bitter wrong to 
those who are already in the service, and amply fitted for 
the discharge of such duties by merited promotion, and who 
may now be shoved aside by those who ean secure political 
pressure. The trick looks like the last kick of some de- 
feated and soured member of Congress, determined to do 


all the mischief possible before disappearing in well-earned - 


obscurity. 


POLITICAL COMEDY. 


THE nomination of ex-Governor SPRAGUE by the Demo- 
crats in Rhode Island is another droll illustration of the 
truth of Mr. HENRY GEoRGE’s description of the Democratic 
party as an organization resolved upon getting into power 
at any price. Nobody knows, probably, if anybody cares, 
what Mr. SPRAGUE’s political views are. The latest expres- 
sion of them, we believe, was made in Boston, when he de- 
clared that the country was drifting toward a dangerous 
abyss, and that escape from it lay in electing General But- 
LER President. 

The Rhode Island Democrats seemed to think that the 
nomination of Mr. SPRAGUE spoke for itself, for they made 
no platform. As the matter stands, therefore, its signiti- 
cance, so far as the Democrats are concerned, is that they 
will favor General BUTLER’s nomination. But for the 


It is special, personal, gagged 


Rhode Island Republicans the nomination of Mr. SPRAGUE 
by “ independents,” and its ratification by Democrats, is a 
warning of deep and intense dissatisfaction with Repub- 
lican management. The Republican “machine” in the lit- 
tle State is alleged to be one of the most despotic in the 
country, and there is great impatience of its arbitrary and 
ruthless course. 

Rhode Island Republicans have only to look across the 
border into Massachusetts and they will see a body of Re- 
publicans who thought “no harm in seeing what BUTLER 
would do.” There may be enough of a similar mind in 
Rhode Island inclined to see what SPRAGUE will do. It is 
@ sorry situation in either State. But what gave BUTLER 
his chance, and what has now given a chance to SPRAGUE? 
Certainly it is not greater confidence in the party which 


takes them, as it took GREELEY, in the hope of obtaining | 


power. Plainly such a party has no principle and no policy 
except to “get in.”> But when intelligent Republicans, 


looking eagerly for their party principles and policy, see 


only the unbending will of a machine, what profiteth it 


them? 


THE AQUEDUCT BILM. 


THE aqnednuet bill introduced into the Senate of New 
York provides for the superintendence of the work by a 
partisan commission. As the necessary cost of the work, 
however carefully and honestly conducted, can not be less 
than eighteen or twenty millions of dollars, the bill as pro- 
posed provides for an enormous job, which will delay the 
completion of the work indefinitely, and swell its cost to 
twice or thrice twenty millions. 

The building of this aqueduct offers the tax-payers and 


“residents of New York a fair opportunity of deciding wheth- 


er they still have power to manage their own affairs, or 
whether the construction of necessary public works is 
merely to furnish an opportnnity to a majority of such per- 
sons as the city of New York chooses to send to: the Legis- 
lature to plunder the tax-payers, and through them the 
honest industry of the community. The vast chances of 
practical robbery provided by this bill, and the deliberate 
unconstitutional appropriation of the public money to a 
sectarian Protectory under the threat of the loss of a sec- 
tarian vote at the polls, show the degradation and coward- 
ice of our local politics. Mr. Roosevert, Mr. Hower, and. 
the fifteen who voted with them against the sectarian gift 
represent the real sentiment of the State, and deserve the 
highest honor. 

If there should be no effective protest from the substan- 
tial industrial sentiment of the city against the job hidden 
in the aqueduct bill, there could be no reasonable com- 
plaint hereafter, however grievous the extortion might be. 
There has been general and adequate warning. The press 
has sounded the alarm. The facts are simple and easily 
understood, and the want of a prompt and vigorous decla- 
ration of the real public opinion of the city, which shall be 
heard and heeded, would furnish another illustration of the 
essential failure of popular government in the metropolis 
to secure economical and honest administration. 


PERSONAL. 


Me. F. E. Cuurcn is painting a new picture of South American 
scenery, which shows that his facile brush has lost none of its old 
power. One of his brother artists said of him recently that he is 


| the only man who ever painted a rainbow. 


—An American author, well known in New York society, de- 
clares that he has at length discovered the exact relative values 
of men and women. Five women, he says, are equal to six men. 
Demonstration : “ I have been riding a good deal lately in a Broad- 
way omnibus, and I invariably observe that one of the seats will 
accommodate six men, but never more than five women.” He 
intends to present the discovery, with his compliments, to Sorosis. 

—The widow of the late Mr. Sanrorp R. Girrorp has ceased to 
contest his will. The point in dispute was whether or not his 
studio was his “domicile.” He left her the pictures contained in 
his “domicile,” but the many thousand dollars’ worth of his unsold 
pictures elsewhere situated were bequeathed to his sister. If his 
studio was his “ domicile,” most of these works would have gone 
to the widow. Her contention was that as he sometimes had been 
known to sleep in his studio, the latter, not less than the apart- 
ments where he and she lived, deserved the name of domicile. One 
of Mr. Girrorn’s artist friends remarked the other day: Girrorp 
was very exact in the use of language, and when he wrote ‘ domi- 
cile’ in Wis will I think he meant domicile, and not studio. I re- 
member once reading to him an atmual report that [ had prepared 
of the Artists’ Fund Society, in which I spoke of the ‘ generous ri- 
valry’ that had existed between that society and a similar organi- 
zation. ‘You mean emulation,’ interrupted Girrorp, ‘not rivalry.” 
It was just what I did mean, and T was glad to get the word.” 

—While writing his A vtobiography Wacxer had the MS. put in 
type and three impressions of it taken, which he gave respectively 
to his son, his father-in-law, and a Vienna journalist. The type 
was then distributed, so that no further impressions could be 
taken. If the work is to be in the hands of the public, it must be 
reprinted, 

—Miss Horr now singing in the Nrnsson concerts, is a 
voung American who went to London to study’ musie, and while 
there last vear was engaged by Madame Nisson, at the suggestion 
of an American lady, who is a friend to both parties. Her parents 
are at present residing in Florida. Her professional success has 
heen very gratifying to a multitude of well-wishers on. each side 
of the Atlantie, who have long admired this excellent voealist’s 
pluck and perseverance, and esteemed the rare worth and beauty 
of her private life. 

—The Empress of Russia having honored a military officer at 
one of the state balls by permitting him to waltz with her, the pair 
unfortunately fell to the floor. Immediately the Emperor stepped 
up, asked anxiously if she was hurt, and led her away toa private 
room, whence, however, she soon emerged to witness the mortifica- 
tion of her late unlucky partner. Going to him, she requested his 
company for another dance, which passed off “right plentifully 
well,” and restored to the young gallant his lost peace of mind. 

—When a woman is good, says the Rev. Dr. Morcan Drx, she 
is the best that there is; when she is bad, she is the worst that 
there is. 

—Twice as many crimes are committed in London on Saturday 
as on any other day, and Lord Bramwett, the celebrated jurist, 
calls Saturday “ pay-day, drink-day, and crime-day.” : 

—Mr. Lasovucuerek, M.P., writes that what British Democrats 
object to is ‘the needless and foolish expenditure arbitrarily con- 
nected with the institution of monarchy in Great Britain. The 
monarch and the monarch’s family now cost about £800,000 
[#4,000,000] per annum. Democrats can conceive a hereditary 


monarchy such as ours without the abject ceremonial or the vast 
expenditure of a court. Much, indeed, of what is now voted to 
the monarch goes to fill the pockets of the aristocracy or of needy 
courtiers. The monarchy, assuredly, is not bound up in the annual 
payment of £4000 to a wealthy nobleman for walking backward 
with a colored stick on state occasions.” 

—The palettes of celebrated artists are prized after their deaths. 
Turner's palette has recently been acquired by' the National Gal- 
lery of London. Cordot’s palette was bought in Paris a few years 
ago by Mr. Josepn JEFFERSON, the comedian, who is an ardent ad- 
mirer .of the great French Jandseapist, and a faithful imitator of 
his works. 

—The late Baron Davitirer, the art collector, became, like M. 
SENSIER, known to literature by his writings concerning some of 
the most celebrated French painters of the present generation. 
Fortuny's last letter was written to the baron two weeks before 
that lamented artist’s death. “ Here I am again in the Eternal 
City,” it began, “sad and tired, with no inclination to paint, and 
with a head as empty as a nest without birds; doubtless thev have 
flown to Portici, where I spent so happy # sumnier.”” The baron 
described his friend as above the average height, with regular and 
very beautiful features, that expressed the frankness and honesty 
of his character, a hater of etiquette and ceremony, and while led 
by natural timidity to be reserved in the company of strangers, 
very communicative and unreserved in the presence of those whom 
he loved, and possessed of the rare knowledge to distinguish false 
comrades from true friends, 

—Says President Gitman, of Johns Hopkins University: “‘ Wealth 
might be well applied to the increase of the payment of college 
professors and the foundation of more college fellowships. Men 
of first-rate powers should be employed as professors, and they 
must be well paid, with an angmenting salary. They should not be 
troubled by poverty. To enable students to pursue their studies 
without the appearance of existing on charity, purses for excellence 
should be offered.” 

—Literary criticism is many-faced, like art criticism. Speaking 
of the contents of Mr. Watstier’s recently written pamphlet, the 
London correspondent of a New York daily says: “ Mr. WuHtstLer’s 
satire is bright and telling, and sufficiently human to excite mirth 
as well as admiration,” while the art critic of the same paper de- 
clares that “his wit is ghastly” and “ ridiculous.” 

—When his Holiness the Pope condemns books he uses the fol- 
lowing formula: “No person, of whatever age or station, may, in 
any place or in any language, either publish in the future, or read, 
or keep the aforesaid works here condemned and proseribed ; ‘but 
every person ought to deliver them to the ordinary or to the in- 


- quisitors of heresy, under the penalties specified in the Index of ~~ 


Prohibited Works.” 

—Sick women in India must have a female medical attendant 
or none at all. 

— At this moment,” writes an Englishwoman, “I am staying in 
the house with a lady who has not worn stays for fifteen vears. 
She is now wearing a tailor-made cloth dress, with princesse polo- 
naise, the waist measure over her dress*being twenty-four inches, 
the bust measure thirty-fourinches. When having the habit made 
she said to the tailor, ‘I am afraid vou will not be able to fit mine 
to your taste, as I do not wear stays.” His answer was,‘ So much 
the better; we can always get a better fit without them.’ ” 

—The Pall Mall Gazette observes that for those who knew the 
late Mr. J. R. Green his life contained a lesson greater than his 
works—the example of heroic patience in the face of constant 
suffering, of a fortitude of spirit which-no difficulty could daunt 
and no physical weakness undermine. No greater contrast could 
be imagined than that of his weak voice and wasted frame with 
the brillianey and geniality of his conversation. 

—In his America Revisited, Mv. Grorae Avaustus Sata confess- 
es that during’ his previous visit, in 1863, he “ took politically the 
wrong side; that is to say, I was an ardent svmpathizer with the 
South against the North”; but explains his conduct on the ground 
that “I was, comparatively speaking, a young man, very preju- 
diced, very conceited, and a great deal more ignorant and pre- 
sumptuous than (I hope) I am now.” 

—In the private office of Mr. A. A. Low there hangs an excel- 
lent portrait of Honqua, the famous China merchant, who aceumu- 
lated, it is said, a fortune of twenty-five milliens of dollars, and 
“would think nothing of writing off a debt of &700,000 to oblige 
an ‘ole flen’ (old friend), or giving a subscription of a million to 
some public object.” 

—Waener’s favorite dog, Russ, is buried at the foot of his 
grave, the spot heing marked by a stone on which the composer 
caused to be inscribed the words, Hier ruht Russ und wartet.”’ 
(Here rests Russ and waits.) | 

—From the London News: “M. Goxcorrt, the French novelist, 
not long ago requested all his fair readers to send him notes of 
their own private experience, ‘How did you feel when you were 
confirmed? ‘How did Alphonse whisper his passion?’ These 
and other questions quite as intimate were sent by M. Goxcovrr. 
Do English novelists receive any private information? 

—Dr. W. A. Hamonp tells of a patient to whom the ticking of 
a clock resolved itself into articulate words, such as, “ Eat your 
soup,” “Drink no wine,” and so on. One day the man discov- 
ered that if he closed his right ear firmly, the morbid illusion dis- 
appeared ; but if the left ear was closed, the words were distinctly 
heard, showing that the centre for hearing on the right side was 
affected, and on the left side was normal. Eventually he put 
clocks in every room in his house, and professed to be governed 
by the directions they gave him. ! 

—Lawrenck Barrerr, the actor, has bought a fine lot on Con- ° 
necticut Avenue, Washington, near the British Legation, for 7900. 
Mrs. Lanper, formerly Jean Marte Davenport, has paid $7500 
for two lots near Don Cameron's house. 

have always been polite to women, and indulgent to foolish 
ones,” said Father Hyactntuk, when interrupted by a woman dur- 
ing one of his public lectures at Marseilles. As the excitement 
continued, he boldly addressed his tumultuous enemies as“ drunk- 
en savages” and “ revolutionaries of the worst type.” 

—When the Princess of Wales and her set (says the Spectator) 
take up the notion that a certain amusement is “ had. form,” the 
fact that they have done so vitally diminishes, if it does net de- 
stroy, the animation with which that amusement is pursued in a 
hundred circles just beneath her own. “In other words, in those 
circles the amusement becomes less anvusing, becomes dull and 
lifeless, or else defiant ; but men can not be defiant when they are 
amusing themselves, and still take full delight in their amuse- 
ments.” 

—The Sultan’s favorite daughter wag married at Constantinople 
by the following ceremony: The chief of the Mohammedan Church 
approached the throne, and after bowing to his Majesty, took the 
left hand of the bride in his left hand and the right Hand of the 
groom in his right hand, and prayed for some minutes in a low 
voice. Then he said: “ Harry, son of Krai, thou art the has- 
band of Menenxen, tlaughter of Hamip; Menenxen, thou art the 
lawful wife of Hatry,son of KiamiL: obeyhim.” A small golden 
tray containing bread and salt was offered to the pair, with the 
words, “‘ May there be plenty under your roof!’ and each received 
a piece of parchment containing verses from. the Koran, which de- 
fined the duties of a husband or a wife. ‘ Long live the Sultan !” 
cried the spectators, while the bride was hurried off to her apart- 
ments. The groom did not see her again for twenty-five days, or 
until the public festivities were over. | 
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A SALMON WHEEL. 


One pleasant evening, at the Cascades of the 
Columbia, in Oregon, I walked up to see a salun- 
on wheel. It is the simplest, most fatuous way 
of catching fishes J know of,and one of the most 
picturesque. 

The Cascades, as their name indicates, occupy 
A space several miles in length where the Colum- 
bia River is obstructed by dikes of lava that have 
been thrown across its course, causing the water 
to rush down in a-series of small cataracts and 
boiling torrents, impossible for a boat to stem, 
and which puts the salmon to their best paces to 
surmount. : 

At a convenient point on the southern bank 
of these cascades, where a narrow and deep race- 
way swept between the shore and a small ledge 
of rocks, a frame had been planted, in which 


swung a vertical wheel like a steamer's side 


wheel, the ‘diameter of which was perhaps forty 
fect, and the breadth of the paddles seven feet. 
Most of the paddles, however, had been dispensed 
with, the interior of the wheel being chiefly taken 
up by two great cages dr buckets of wire netting. 
These buckets were somewhat funnel-shaped com- 
partments, diminishing in a curve from the open- 
ing, some five feet square at the rim, to the cen- 
tre of the wheel, and there terminating in a wood- 
en treugh laid in a slanting position along the 
axle. 

This huge wheel was hung low enough so that 
the open ends of the netting buckets should be im- 
mersed at every turn, and they were so arranged, 
the wheel being wndershot, as to enter the water 
on the up-stream side with a downward motion. 
Anything swimming up the river under the wheel, 
therefore, would go straight into the month of 
the funnel as the wheel came around, aud would 
be scooped up. | 

Carried aloft in this, surprising fashion, the 
unharmed fishes made the most frantic leaps in 
the hope of escape; but the swift revolution of 
the wheel, elevating their prison, almost instant- 
Jy hurled them down to the axle, where they slid 
cut of the inclined and slippery trough into a pen 
of logs prepared for their reception. 

I was foolish enough to go out and stand with 
the owner upon a slender board that overhung 
the water near the wheel; foolish, because thie 
racing current underneath, the whirling motion 
of the great machines so close to my face, and 


the tremendous noise of the rushing and tum- | 


bling waters combined to bewilder one’s faculties 
dangerously unless he was trained to it. How- 
ever, no harm came, and the manager shouted 
into my ear upon our slender bridge a bookful of 
interesting knowledge about salmon and their 
wavs, distinguishing the different sorts by such 
names as “Chinook” (best of all), “ steel-head,” 
““blue-belly,” “July salmon,” “ spring salmon,” 
ete., and pointing out each as an example came 
up in the wheel. 
‘How many will vou catch a day ¥” Task. 


_“ That varies greatly in different vears and on | 
different davs. To-day we have got 2800 so far, 


but we consider that light. One day we took 
over eleven thousand, and then stopped counting. 
The pen got full, and there was a regular stream 
of fish floppin’ through the wheel, slappin’ down 
ontu the heap, and then slidin’ off into the water 
again. I-reckon they took a square drink after 
that bit luck.” 

“J should think the fish would avoid this big 
trap.” 8 
“They don’t see it in time,” he answered. 
* And I reckon their minds is full of the spawn- 
in’, and they don’t notice much. However, you 
can make it too clumsy. Now that man over on 
the island there’—pointing to a similar wheel, 
except that the buckets were made of laths in- 
stead of netting—* ain’t havin’ no luck, because 
the salmon see his wooden boxes and shy off. I 
experimented a long time, and I find they can 
see andewill scare at any colored thing except this 
galvanized gray wire, or else scarlet—they can’t 
see scarlet at all.” 

All this time the huge wheel, revolving three 
times in a minute, was picking up entrapped 
fishes, sometimes more than one ata time. They 
seemed to come in pairs, two of the same sort 
rising together or in immediate succession. There 
Wére intervals when none were caught af all, fol- 
lowed by short periods of plenty, marking the 
passage of “schools.” Some of the “ Julys” 
weighed forty pounds, and were strong enough 
to make the biggest angler in the Scottish High- 
lands brace himself for a. long struggle; but 
these will not bite at a hook. 

As fast as the fish are caught—the wheel runs 
all night, so that there is a ton or so to begin the 
morning's work upon—they are taken into a shed 
and put under the knife. With a few deft strokes 
the rich pink flesh of their bellies is cut out and 
thrown into the brine, the rest of the noble ani- 
mal (fully two-thirds of his edible weight) being 
cast aside and wasted in what seems the most 
wicked fashion. The fishermen reply that the 
half-century of steady attack upon them has nyt 
diminished perceptibly the hordes of salmon that 
annually ascend the great rivers ; but surely soon- 
er or later this heavy slaughter will tell upon 
their ranks. 

The pickling uses only a fraction of the whole 
number of salmon caught at these wheels. The 
remainder are strung upon a rope in strings of a 


- dozen each. The ropes are then fastened in large 


bunches to air-tight casks, and sent adrift to be 
picked up by the canneries alung the river far 
below, and by them used to the credit of this fisb- 
ery. We had been firing at these casks as they 


» went bobbing past us in the river that morning, 


never dreaming that they carried down a valuable 
freight of salmon. 


The number of men who first invented the salin- 
on wheel is a standing joke in the country; but 
jts prototype (anid suggestion) was to be seen a 
few rods below, where an Indian lived in a house, 
partly tent, partly shed, and ornamented with 


pictures from the illustrated papers, under trees 
whose lower branches were decked with the dull 
red rays of split salmon drying in the smoke. 
Out from the mossy rock where his family dwelt 
he had constructed a little staging of poles reach- 
ing over the rushing river. There he would stand 
for hours with a double-handed dip-net, sweep- 
ing the water from up-stream down, trusting to 
the chance of accidentally dipping up a salmon. 
There was no difference whatever in the principle 
of the Indian’s dip-net and the white man’s wheel, 
and no great disparity in their mechanism. 
Farther up the river another clever Indian 
method of taking this lordly fish by trickery was 
to be seen. From one bank to the other the In- 
dians built a solid net-work of willow sprouts, 
weaving the barrier upon poles driven into the 
river-bottom about four feet apart. This fence 
was eighty vards long—the whole width of the 
Spokane River—and in the whole of it there was 
not a hole big enough for a salmon to crawl 
through. This fence, or weir, however, was not 
straight athwart the river. It was built in the 
form of a V,the point extending down-stream. 
At each bank was hung a small wicker door. 
When the salmon come up-stream they meet 
the obstruction, and feel along it for a place to 
get through. Thus they are conducted to the 
small doors, which they push open with their 
noses, the force of the current shutting the door 
behind them the instant they have passed. Then 
they find themselv4s with many predecessors in a 
pen from which tre is no exit, and every min- 
ute or two the lif Je door opens to let in some 
new-comer. There is no danger of their becom- 
ing crowded, however, for here stand active In- 
dian boys, naked to their belts, skillfully and tire- 
lesslvy spearing the poor salmon and tossing them 
out on the bank. There the girls gather them in 
baskets woven of spruce roots, and carry them to 
the squaws, who speedily cut them to pieces, and 


set them hanging in the smoke. 


There could probably be measured five thou- 
sand miles of sea and river coast upon the Co- 
lumbia, Puget Sound, the Fraser River, and the 
other streams of British Columbia where the 
salmon forms the staple food of the Indian pop- 
ulation. Ernest INGERSOLL. 


SAINT MALO. 
A LACUSTRINE VILLAGE IN LOUISIANA. 


REGION OF SAINT MALO. 


For nearly fifty years there has existed in the 
southeastern swamp lands of Louisiana a certain 
strange settlement of Malay fishermen—Tagalas 
from the Philippine Islands. The place of their 
lacustrine village is not precisely mentioned upon 
maps, and the world in general ignored uutil a 
few days ago the bare fact of their amphibious 
existence. Even the United States mail service 
has never found its way thither, and even in the 
great city of New Orleans, less than a hundred 
miles distant, the people were far better informed 
about the Carboniferous Era than concerning the 
swampy affairs of this Manila village. Occa- 
sionally vague echoes of its mysterious life were 
borne to the civilized centre, but these were scarce- 
lv of a character to tempt investigation or en. 
courage belief. Some voluble Italian luggermen 
once came to town with a short cargo of oysters, 
and a long story regarding a ghastly “ Chinese” 
colony in the reedy swamps south of Lake Borgne. 
For many years the inhabitants of the Oriental 
settlement had lived in peace and harmony with- 
out the presence of a single woman, but finally 
had managed to import an oblique-eyed beauty 
from beyond the Yellow Sea. Thereupon arose 
the first dissensions, provoking much shedding 
of blood. And at last the elders of the people 
had restored calm and fraternal feeling by sen- 
tencing the woman t¢ be hewn in pieces and flung 
to the alligators of the bayou. 

Possible the story is; probable it is not. Part- 
ly for the purpose of investigating it, but princi- 
pally in order to offér Harprr’s artist a totally 
novel subject of artistic study@the Times-Demo- . 
crat of New Orleans chartered and fitted out an 
Italian lugger for a trip to the unexplored region 
in question—to the fishing station of Saint Malo. 
And a strange voyage it was. Even the Italian 
sailors knew not whither they were going, none 
of them had ever beheld the Manila village, or 
were aware of its location. 

Starting from Spanish Fort northeastwardly 
across Lake Pontchartrain, after the first few 
miles sailed one already observes a change in the 
vegetation of the receding banks. The shore it- 
self sinks, the lowland bristles with rushes and 
inarsh grasses waving inthe wind. A little further 
on and the water becomes deeply clouded with 
sap green—the myriad floating seeds of swamp 
vegetation. Banks dwindle away into thin lines ; 
the greenish-yellow of the reeds changes into 
misty blue. Then it is all water and sky, mo- 
tionless blue and heaving lazulite, until the reedy 
‘waste of Point-aux-Herbes thrusts its picturesque 
light-house far out inte the lake. Above the wil- 
derness of swamp grass and bulrushes this 
ful building rises upon an open-work of wooden 


piles. Seven miles of absolute desolation separate 3 


the light-house keeper from his nearest neighbor. 
Nevertheless, there is a good piano there for the 
girls to play upon, comfortably furnished rooms, 
a good library. The pet cat has lost an eye in 
fighting with a moccasin, and it is prudent be- 
fore descending from the balcony into the swamp 
about the house to reconnoitre for snakes. Still 
northeast, The sun is. sinking above the rushy 
bank line ; the west is crimsoning like iron losing 
its white heat. Against the ruddy light a cross 
is visible. There is a cemetery in the swamp. 
Those are the forgotten graves of light-house 
keepers. Our boat is spreading her pinions for 
flight through the Rigolets, that sinuous water- 
away leading to Lake Borgne. We pass by the 
defenseless walls of Fort Pike, a stronghold with- 
out a history, picturesque enough, but almost 
worthless against modern artillery. There is a 
solitary sergeant in charge, and a dog. Perhaps 
the taciturnity of the man is due to his long soli- 
tude, the vast silence of the land weighing down 
upon him. At last appears the twinkling light 
of the United States custom-house, and the enor- 
mous skeleton of the Rigolets bridge. The cus- 
tom-house rises on stilts out of the sedge-grass. 
The pretty daughter of the inspector can manage 
a skiff as well as most expert oarsmen. Here 
let us listen awhile in the moonless night. From 


the south a deep sound is steadily rolling up like » 


the surging of a thousand waves, like |the long 
roaring of breakers. But the huge blind lake is 
searcely agitated; the distant glare of ja prairie 
fire illuminates no spurring of “ white horses.” 
What, then, is that roar, as of thunder muffled by 
distance, as of the moaning that seamen hear far 
inland while dreaming at home of phantom seas ? 
It is only a mighty chorus of frogs, innumerable 
millions of frogs, chanting in the darkness over 
unnumbered leagues of swamp and lagoon. 

On the eastern side of the Rigolets Lake 
Borgne has scalloped out its grass-fringed bed in 
the form of a gigantic clover leaf—a shallow 
and treacherous sea, from which all fishing-ves- 
sels scurry in wild terror when a storm begins 
to darken. No lugger can live in those short 
chopping waves when Gulf winds are mad. To 
reach the Manila settlement one must steer due 
south until the waving bulrushes again appear, 
this time behind muddy shoals of immense 
breadth. The chart announces depths varving 
from six inches tu three and a half feet. For 
a while we grope about blindly along to the banks. 
Suddenly the mouth of a bayou appears—“ Saint 
Malo Pass.” With the aid of poles the vessel 
manages to shamble over a mud-bar, and forth- 
with rocks in forty feet of green water. We 
reached Saint Malo upon a leaden-colored day, 
and the scenery in its gray ghastliness| recalled 
to us the weird landscape painted with'words by 
EpGar Por—“ Silence: a Fragment.” 

Out of the shuddering reeds and banneretted 
grass on either side rise the fantastic houses of 
the Malay fishermen, poised upon slender sup- 
ports above the marsh, like cranes or bitterns 
watching for scaly prey. Hard by the slimy 
mouth of the bayou extends a strange wharf, as 
ruined and rotted and unearthly as the timbers 
of the spectral ship in the “ Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner.” Odd craft huddle together beside it, 
fishing-nets make cobwebby drapery about the 
skeleton timber- work. Green are the banks, 
green the water. is, green also with ftingi every 
beam and plank and board and shingle of the 
houses upon stilts. All are built in true Manila 
style, with immense hat-shaped eaves and bal- 
conies, but in wood; for it had been found that 
palmetto and woven cane could not withstand the 
violence of the climate. Nevertheless, all this 
wood had to be shipped to the bayou from a con- 
siderable distance, for large trees do not grow in 
the salty swamp. The highest point of land as 


far as the “ Devil’s Elbow,” three or four miles 


away, and even beyond it, is only six inches above 
low-water mark, and the men who built those 
houses were compelled to stand upon ladders, or 
other wood frame-work, while driving down the 
piles, lest the quagmire should swallow them up. 

Below the houses are patches of grass and 
pools of water and stretches of gray mud, pitted 
with the: hoof-prints cf hogs. Sometimes these 
hoof-prints are crossed with the tracks of the 
alligator, and a pig is missing. Chickens there 
are too—sorry-looking creatures; many have but 
one leg, others have but one foot: the crabs 
have bitten them off. All these domestic crea- 
tures of the place live upon fish. 

Here is the home of the mosquito, and every 
window throughout all the marsh country must 
be closed with wire netting. At sundown the in- 
sects rise like a thick fog over the lowland; in 
the darkness their presence is signaled by a sound 
like the boiling of innumerable caldrons. Worse 
than these are the great green-headed tappanoes, 
dreaded by the fishermen. Sand-flies attack the 
colonists in warm weather; fleas are insolent at 
all hours; spiders of immense growth rival the 
net-weavers of Saint Malo, and hang their webs 
from the timbers side by side with seines and 
fishing-tackle. _Wood-worms are busy undermin- 
ing the supports of the dwellings, and wood-ticks 
attack the beams and joistings. A marvellous 
variety of creatures haunt the surrounding 
swamp—reptiles, insects, and birds. The prie- 
dieu—“ pray-god’’—utters its soprano note; wa- 
ter-hens and plovers call across the marsh. Num- 
berless snakes hide among the reeds, having lit- 
tle to fear save from the wild-cats, which attack 
them with savage recklessness. Rarely a bear or 
a deer finds its way near the bayou. There are 
many otters and musk-rats, minks and raccoons 
and rabbits. Buzzards float in the sky, and occa- 
sionally a bald-eagle sails before the sun. 

Such is the land: its human inhabitants are 
not less strange, wild, picturesque. Most of them 
are cinnamon-colored men; a few are glossily 
yellow, like that bronze into which a small pro- 
portion of gold is worked by the moulder, Their 
features are irregular without being actually re- 


pulsive ; some have the cheek-bones very promi- 
nent, and the eyes of several are set slightly 
aslant. The hair is generally intensely black and 
straight, but with some individuals it is curly and 
browner. In Manila there are several varieties 
of the Malay race, and these Louisiana settlers 
represent more than one type. None of them ap- 
peared tall; the greater number were under-sized, 
but all well knit, and supple as fresh-water eels. 
Their hands and feet were small; their move- 
ments quick and easy, but sailorly likewise, as of 
men accustomed to walk upon rocking decks in 

rough weather. They speak the Spanish lan- 
guage; and a Malay dialect is also used among 
them. There is only one white man in the settle- 
ment—the ship-carpenter, whom all the Malays 
address as ‘‘ Maestro.” He has learned to 
speak their Oriental dialect, and has conferred 
upon several the sacrament of baptism according 
to.the Catholic rite; for some of these men were 
not Christians at the time of their advent into 

Louisiana. There is but one black man in this 
lake village—a Portuguese negro, perhaps a Bra- 
zilian maroon. The Maestro told us that com- 
munication is still kept up with Manila, and 
money often sent there to aid friends in emigra- 
ting. Such emigrants usually ship as seamen on 
board some Spanish vessel bound for American 
ports, and desert at the first opportunity. It is 
said that the colony was founded by deserters— 
perhaps also by desperate refugees from Spanish 
justice. 7 

Justice within the colony itself, however, is of 
a curiously primitive kind; for there are neither 
magistrates nor sheriffs, neither prisons nor po- 
live. Although the region is included within the 
parish of St. Bernard, no Louisiana official has 
ever visited it; never has the tax-gatherer at- 
tempted to wend thither his unwelcome way. In 
the busy season a hundred fierce men are gath- 
ered together in this waste and watery place, and 
these must be a law unto themselves. If a really 
grave quarrel arises, the trouble is submitted to 
the arbitration of the oldest Malay in the colony, 
Padre Carpio, and his decisions are usually ac- 
cepted without a murmur. Should a man, on the 
other hand, needlessly seek to provoke a difficulty, 
he is liable to be imprisoned within a fish-car, and 
left there until cold and hunger have tamed his 
rage, or the rising tide forces him to terms. 
Naturally all these men are Catholics; but a 
priest rarely visits them, for it costs a consider- 

‘able sum to bring the ghostly father into the 
heart of the swamp that he may celebrate mass 
under the smoky rafters of Hitario’s house—un- 
der the strings of dry fish. 

There is no woman in the settlement, nor has 
the treble of a female voice been heard along the 
bayou for many a long year. Men who have 
families keep them at New Orleans, or at Proc- 
torville, or at La Chinche; it would seem cruel to 
ask, any woman to dwell in such a desolation, 
without comfort and without protection, during 
the long absence of the fishing-boats. Only two 
instances of a woman dwelling there are pre- 
served, like beloved traditions, in the memory of 
the inhabitants. The first of fhese departed upon 
her husband’s death; the second left the village 
after a desperate attempt had been made to mur- 
der her spouse. In the dead of night the man 
was unexpectedly assailed; his wife and little 
boy helped to defend him. The assailant was 
overcome, tied hand and foot with fish-lines, and — 
fastened to'a stake deep driven into the swamp. 
Next morning they found him dead: the mos- 
quitoes and tappanoes had filled the office of 
executioner. No excitement was manifested ; 
the Maestro dug a grave deep in the soft gray 
mud, and fixed above it a rude wooden cross, 
which still shows its silhouette against the sky 
just above the reeds, 

Such was the narrative which El Maestro re- 
lated to us with a strange mixture of religious 
compassion for the unabsolved soul, and marvel- 
lous profanity expressed in four different lan- 
guages. ‘Only mosquitoes live there now,” he 
added, indicating the decaying edifice where the 
dead man had dwelt. 

- But for the possession of modern fire-arms and 
one most ancient clock, the lake-dwellers of Saint 
Malo would seem to have as little in common 
with the civilization of the nineteenth century as 
had the inhabitants of the Swiss lacustrine set- 
tlements of the Bronze Epoch. Here time is 
measured rather by the number of alligator-skins 
sent to market, or the most striking incidents of 
successive fishing seasons, than by ordinary reck- 
oning ; and did not the Maestro keep a chalk rec- 
ord of the days of the week, none might know 
Sunday from Monday. There is absolutely no 
furniture in the place; not a chair, a table, or a 


~ bed can be found in all the. dwellings of this 


aquatic village. Mattresses there are, filled with 
dry “Spanish beard’; but these are laid upon 
tiers of enormous shelves braced inst the 
walls, where the weary fishermen slumber at 
night among barrels .of flour and folded sails and 
smoked fish. Even the clothes (purchased at 
New Orleans or Proctorville) become &s quaint 
and curiously tinted in that moist atmosphere as 
the houses of the village, and the broad hats take 
a greenish and grotesque aspect in odd harmony 
with the appearance of the ancient roofs. All 
the art treasures of the colony consist of a circus 
poster immemorially old, which is preserved with 
much reverence, and two photographs jealously 
guarded in the Maestro’s sea-chest. These repre- 
sent a sturdy young woman with creole eyes, and 
a grim-looking Frenchman with wintry beard— 
the wife and father of the ship-carpeyter. He 
pointed to them with a display of feeling made 
strongly pathetic by contrast with the wild char- 
acter of the man, and his eyes, keen and hard as 
those of an eagle, softened a little as he kissed 
the old man’s portrait, and murmured, “ Mon cher 
vieux pére.” 

And nevertheless this life in the wilderness of 
reeds is connected mysteriously with New Or- 
leans, where the head- quarters of the Manila 
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men’s benevolent society are—La Union Phili- 

‘na. A fisherman dies; he is buried under the 
rustling reeds, and a pine cross planted above his 
grave; but when the flesh has rotted from the 
bones, these are taken up and carried by some 
lugger to the metropolis, where they are shelved 


away in those curious niche tombs which recall® 


the Roman columbaria. 

How, then, comes it that in spite of this con- 
nection with civilized life the Malay settlement 
of Lake Borgne has been so long unknown? 
Perhaps because of the natural reticence of the 
people. There is still in the oldest portion of the 
oldest quarter of New Orleans a certain Manila 
restaurant hidden away in a court, and supported 
almost wholly by the patronage of Spanish West 
Indian sailors. Few people belonging to the busi- 
ness circles of New Orleans know of its exist- 
ence. The menu is printed in Spanish and Eng- 
lish ; the fare is cheap and good. Now it is kept 
by Chinese, for the Manila man and his oblique- 
eyed wife, comely as any figure upon a Japanese 
vase, have gone away. Doubtless his ears, like 
sea-shells, were haunted, by the moaning of the 


sea, and the Gulf winds called to him by night, . 


so that he could not remain. 

The most intelligent person in Saint Malo is 
a Malay half-breed, Vatentine. He is an at- 
tractive figure, a supple dwarfish lad almost as 
broad as tall, brown as old copper, with a singu- 
larly bright eye. He was educated in the great 
city, but actually abandoned a fine situation in 
the office of a judge to return to his swarthy 
father in the weird swamps. The old man is 
still there—THoMas DE Los Santos. He married 
a white woman, by whom he had two children, 
this boy and a daughter, Winnix, who is dead. 
VaLENTINE is the best pirogue oarsman in the 
settlement, and a boat bears his name. But op- 
posite the house of Tuomas DE Los Santos rides 
another graceful boat, rarely used, and whitely 
christened with the name of the dead Winni1E. 
Latin names prevail in the nomenclature of boats 
and men: Marcellino, Francesco, Serafino, Flo- 
renzo, Victorio, Paosto, Hilario, Marcetto, are 
common baptismal names. The solitary creole 
appellation Aristide offers an anomaly. There 
are luggers and sloops bearing equally romantic 
names: Manrico de Aragon, Maravilla, Joven Im- 

riz, Spanish piety has baptized several oth- 
ers with sacred words and names of martyrs. 

Of the thirteen or fourteen large edifices on 
piles, the most picturesque is perhaps that of 
Carpio—old Carpio, who deserts the place once 
a year to play monte in Mexico. His home con- 
sists of three wooden edifices so arranged that 
the outer two advance like wings, and the wharf 
is placed in front of the central structure. 
Smoked fish black with age hang from the roof, 
chickens squeak upon the floor, pigs grunt under 
the planking. Small, squat, swart, dry, and 
grimy as his smoked fish is old Carpio, but his 
eye is bright-and quick as a lizard’s. 

It is at Htzario’s great casa that the Manila 
men pass stormy evenings, playing monte or a 
species of Spanish keno. When the cantador, 
(the caller) sings out the numbers, he always ac- 
companies the annunciation with some rude po- 
etry characteristic of fisher life or Catholic faith : 

Pareja de uno; # 
Dos piquetes de rivero— 
a pair of one (11); the two stakes to which the 
fish-car is fastened. 
Namero cuatro; 
La casa del 


number 4; the cat’s house. 


Seis con su nuéve; 
Arriba y abajo— 


six with its nine (69); up and down. 

De dos 

Dos pa laguna— - 
pair of two (22); two ducklings in the lagoon or 
marsh—the Arabic numerals conveying by their 
shape this idea to the minds of fishermen. Pic- 
turesque? The numbers 77 suggest an almost 
similar idea—dos gansos en laguna (two geese in 
the lagoon) : 

Tres Trejo ; 

thirty-three; the age of Christ. 

Dos con sn cinco; 

Buena noche 
twenty-five (Christmas-eve); the ‘“ Good-night” 
past. 


Nuéve y parejo; 
mas viejo— 


ninety, “the oldest one.” Fifty-five is called the 
“two boats moored” ether, as the figures 
placed thus convey that idea to the mind— 
dos galibos amarrados. Very musical is the voice 
of the cantador as he continues, shaking up the 
numbers in a calabash: 

Dos y nuéve: 

Veinte y nuéve—29, 

is con su cuatro: 

Sésenta y cuatro—64. 

Ocho y ee 

Borrachenta y seis—86 (drunken eighty-six). 

Nina de quince (a girl of fifteen) : 

Uno y cinco—15, 


Polite, too, these sinister-eyed men; there was 
not a single person in the room who did not greet 
us with a hearty buenas noches. The artist made 
his sketch of that grotesque scene upon the rude 
plank-work whith served as a gambling table by 
the yellow flickering of lamps fed with fish-oil. 

There is no liquor in the settlement, and these 
hardy fishers and alligator-hunters seem none the 
worse therefor. Their flesh is as hard as oar- 
wood, and sickness rarely affects them, although 
they know little of comfort, and live largely upon 
raw fish, seasoned with vinegar and oil. There 
is but one chimney—a wooden structure—in the 
village, fires are hardly ever lighted, and in the 
winter the cold and the damp would soon under- 
mine feeble constitutions. 

A sunset viewed from the balcony of the 
Maestro’s house seemed to us enchantment. The 


steel blue of the western horizon heated into fur- 
nace yellow, then cooled off into red splendors of 
astounding warmth and transparency. The bayou 
blushed crimson, the green of the marsh pools, 
of the shivering reeds, of the decaying timber- 
work, took fairy bronze tints, and then, immense 
with marsh mist, the orange-vermilion face of 
the sun peered luridly for the last time through 
the tall grasses upon the bank. Night came with 
marvellous choruses of frogs; the whole lowland 
throbbed and laughed with the wild music—a 
-Swamp-hymn deeper and mightier than even the 
surge sounds heard from the Rigolets bank: the 
world seemed to shake with it! 

We sailed away just as the east began to flame 
again, and saw the sun arise with reeds sharply 
outlined against the vivid vermilion of his face. 
Long fish-formed clouds sailed above him through 
the blue, green-backed and iridescent-bellied, like 
the denizens of the green water below. VaLEn- 
TINE hailed us from the opposite bank, holding up 
a struggling powle-d’eau which he had just res- 
cued from a wild-cat. A few pirogues were al- 
ready flashing over the bayou, ribbing the water 
with wavelets half emerald, half orange gold. 
Brighter and brighter the eastern fires grew; 
oranges and vermilions faded out into fierce yel- 
low, and against the blaze all the ragged ribs of 
Hirario’s elfish wharf stood out in black. Some- 
body fired a farewell shot as we reached the 
mouth of the bayou; there was a waving of pic- 
turesque hands and hats; and far in our wake an 
alligator plashed liis scaly body, making for the 
whispering line of reeds upon the opposite bank. 

LarcaDIo HEARN. 


WILLIAM PENN AND THE 
COLONISTS. 

Ix the historical composition which appears on 
our opening pages Mr. Howarpb PYLE represents 
the reception accorded to Witt1aM PENN, on the 
occasion of his first visit to America, in 1682, by 
the settlers who had already founded a flourish- 
ing colony on the banks of the Delaware.. Not 
only Friends, but members of other denomina- 
tions, Englishmen, Swedes, and Germans, joined 
in giving him a cordial welcome. Several con- 
ferences were held, a charter of liberties was 
issued, a democratic form of government was in- 
stituted, and the city of Philadelphia was planned 
and founded. At this time also was made the 
celebrated treaty with several Indian tribes—the 
only treaty, says VoLTairg, “‘ never sworn to and 
never broken.” 


ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT. } 


In for a ah gS in for a Pound.—A London Doctor. 
—Wanted, Taste in high Circles.—Clever Russian 
Official.—The Woes of Jurymen.—A moving Bog.— 
A pattern Parson. 

THERE is a proverb about not spoiling a ship 
for a pound of tar, and it seems there are some 

“folks who apply it even to crime. When they 
have once begun with it they are not to be de- 
terred, but meet little details as they arise with 
ever-new expedients. A young lady of Manches- 
ter, aged fourteen, was charged with attempting 
to commit suicide, and another lady of more ma- 
ture years, a Mrs: Allen, with aiding and abetting 
her. Allen first incited Robinson to rob her fa- 
ther, and took the proceeds. When the theft was 
discovered she recommended the young person to 
destroy herself, as being the best way out of the 
scrape. The matter is of more limited range, 
but never since the days of Strafford has there 
ever been a more complete scheme of “ Thor- 
ough.” ‘“ We all stop somewhere,” says Charles 

Lamb, referring to the practice ofshonesty, but as 

_regards proceeding in the opposite course it would 
be interesting to learn where Mrs. Allen of Man- 
chester would feel called upon to stop. 

I am always “cracking up” doctors; and no 
wonder, for I have received in a long life no end 
of kindness from them. Not only is their calling 
the most noble of all callings, but no other pos- 
sesses members so generous. It is the only one, 
also, which distinguishes in a good sense between 
the rich and poor, and takes into account the cir- 
cumstances of a client. I heard to-day a charm- 
ing anecdote of one of the foremost of our good 
physicians, whom I will call Sir A. B, another’ 
great doctor, and himself, were summoned to at- 
tend the sick wife of a country rector not far 
from London. | After the consultation the parson, 
in bidding them good-by, slipped a fifty-pound 
note into B’s hand; his fingers closed on it with- 
out inquiry, and he left the room. When he had 
gone, the parson offered the same sum to Sir A. 
“Why, no, sir; I looked into the clergy list be- 
fore I left home, and find your living is a very 
small one. I shall take no fee.” | 

“ But I have private means of my own—£4000 
year.” 

“T am glad to hear it;” and he held out his 
hand and took the check like a man. 

To my mind nothing can be better than this. 
The generosity of the man, his carefulness that 
B should not see it, so as not to put Aim in an 
invidious position, and then the very proper alac- 
rity to take his dues! 

I have often wondered how members of a royal 
race can find it consonant with their sense of pro- 
priety to “ crack up” the head of their family. It 
is quite right that outsiders should vaunt their loy- 
alty and express their admiration of monarchical 
institutions, but surely it is not good taste for 
those who are so nearly connected with Majesty 
to do so. The young nobleman who wrote, 


“‘ Let law, religion, virtue, morals die, 
But leave us still our old nobility’ 


(or some such fustian), it seems to.me showed as 
little good manners as sense in so doing, 
inasmuch as he himself belonged to the class he 


eulogized. But nothing to my mind can equal 
for this “ gude conceit o’ oursels” the last words 
attributed to the late Prince Charles of Prussia, 
who, on hearing his brother announced as a vis- 
itor, “made a final effort, raised his right hand, 
and faintly exclaiming, * Long live the Emperor !’ 
expired.” Apart from the conventionality of such 
a speech at so solemn a time, and its absurdity as 
addressed to a man of over eighty, it seems to me 
a vulgar speech—much more so than that famous 
““A peerage or Westminster Abbev!” for which 
Nelson has been so hauled over the coals by pos- 
terity. 

A well-meaning but slightly disingenuous 


French priest was punished, the other day for | 


forging Nihilist programmes in order to bring 
Communism into contempt. A Russian inspect- 
or of police has bettered this teaching by issuing 
letters signed “ Socialist Committee,” threatening 
death to wealthy personages unless they paid ran- 
soms to that imaginary council. He not only thus 
strengthened the cause of order, but filled his own 
pockets. This is conservatism indeed. 

There is an immense “ to do” made about class 
grievances, but the ‘most ill-used class in this 
country, and at the same time that to which 
the said country is most indebted, are jurymen. 
When one looks round a court of justicé, it is 
strange to think that, except the prisoner and 
the spectators (who may go when they please), 
there are only those twelve poor creatures, pack- 


ed in a box like herrings in a barrel, who are not 


paid for being there. They have often to sit for 
days patiently listening to the details of a right- 
of-way cause, or, as in a recent case, to a disser- 
tation upon art by experts. And yet it appears 
that we do not know the worst of what British 
jurymen suffer. At an inquest the other day a 
juryman called the attention of the coroner to a 
grievance which, if it were not corroborated by 
proof, would seem incredible. For coroners’ ju- 
ries, it seems, working-men are usually summoned, 
and not only do they necessarily lose their day's 
pay, which they can ill afford, but their attend- 
ance often entails dismissal by their employers. 

The applicant suggested that local tredesmen 
should be summoned twice for every sin) le time 
that working-men are summoned. The oroner 
said that he could not do that, but that eVerv one 
not liable to serve on other juries was summoned 
by him in rotation. ‘I can not believe,” me cat, 
“that any one has ever lost a situation ffirough 
doing his legal duty.” " 

ANOTHER JuRYMAN. “TI have lost it myself, sir, 
through being summoned on one of your ‘juries. 
I showed the summons to my employer, and ‘he 
told me that if I went he would put some one else 
in my place ; and he did so.” 

Tue Coroner. “That is a great shame. If I 
knew who that employer was, I would take care 
he should be made acquainted with the law.” 

The juryman at once gave up his name, and the 
coroner said: “I will take care that he shall be 
summoned on juries enough.” And quite right 
too; but why was not the name of that employer 
made public? Though such a man must needs 
be shameless, the publication of his name would 
at least open people’s eyes to his character. 


Considering how one resents the calamities 


that fall to the common lot, it is difficult to un- 
derstand what one would feel if Nature herself 
went out of her way to harm one. To have one’s 
house overwhelmed by an avalanche, as happen- 
ed to a whole village in Switzerland the gther 
day, must be a circumstance to try one’s temper 
to the uttermost—supposing the avalanche left 
one a temper. Even nearer home there are land- 
slips and things. The recent proceedings of Na- 
ture at Castlerea, County Roscommon, would real- 
ly have something of the sublime in it but for 
the character of the agent—a moving bog. Im- 
agine a mass of mud twenty-six feet déep mov- 
ing at the rate of a mile in twenty minutes, and 
submerging 120 acres of pasture-land, with farm 
and out-buildings! Inside the farm-house, which 
is, it seems, an exceptionally good one, the pro- 
prietor was found sitting in a state of “ extreme 
depression and astonishment.” He had heard 
“of the stars in their courses” fighting against 
a particular individual, but that was a long time 
ago, and perhaps he had taken it for an Eastern 
metaphor ; indeed, he might have thought him- 
self not much the worse for any enmity he 
might have excited among the celestial bodies. 
But the conduct of his neighbor the bog was 
something quite out of his experience. It had 
never, he said, entered into his head, but it real- 
ly seems to have got everywhere else. It re- 
mains ih the high-road for a quarter of a mile, 
ten feet deep, and threatens to burst up the 
bridges of the neighboring river. This is just 
the sort of event which half a century ago would 
have been called by the poor man’s enemies “a 
judgment.” 

An admirable specimen of the English divine 
has just died near Exeter. “His generosity,” 
we are told, ‘“‘knew no bounds.” His cider, 
which was of his own brewing, was reckoned the 
best in Devonshire. He handled needle and cot- 
ton with the skill of a tailor; he was a skilled 
mechanic, and possessed over a ton of tools; he 
was a member of the Volunteer Rifles to the day 
of his death, which happened at seventy-two ; was 
an excellent shot, and took many prizes at Wim- 
bledon. . This gentleman, the Rev. Wilse Brown, 
was, of course, a man of means, but in other re- 
spects he’ resembles the famous clergyman of 
Scathwaite (his name was Walker, but he really 
existed) immortalized by Wordsworth. He too 
could hem and sew and bake and brew ; indeed, if 
I remember right, he kept a public-house (I need 
not say “ most respectably conducted’’), and reap- 
ed the fruit of his “labors in the vineyard” very 
literally. Indeed, what seems the most amazing 
part of his performances was that though his liv- 
ing was less than forty pounds a year, and he had 
a large family, he contrived by his industry (chief- 
ly spinning) to leave a considerable fortune behind 
him. R. Kemate, of London. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 

RECENT experiments in long-distance telephon- 
ing have yielded very satisfactory results. A con- 
tinuous line of wire of the Postal Telegraph Com- 
pany’s system was established a few days ago 
from this city to Cleveland, Ohio, and conversa- 
tion was carried on by telephone over the seven 
hundred and fifty miles of wire with as much 
distinctness as over the short circuits of the city 
system. A microphone transmitter of peculiar 
construction was used. The membrane is of cork, 
with carbon trusses running from its centre to 
brass slips which are connected with the local 
battery. It is claimed that by the use of this 
device the instrument is made more sensitive to 
the sounds to be reproduced. The receiving in- 
strument was made with the view of obviating 
the crackling sounds which are usually heard in 
telephones, and which are owing to induction. 
This is accomplished by so constructing the mag- 
net that there can be no interchange of polarity 
between its parts. 
ed the local battery consisted of two Fuller cells. 
A ground circuit was used. 


Early intelligence from Newport is to the effect 
that fox-hunting is not likely to be one of the 
attractions during the coming season. This is 
not owing to a scarcity of foxes, but to the objec- 
tions of farmers to having their fields trampled 
by horses running in the wake of hounds that 
are on the scent of a bag of anise-seed- 


In a granite block recently built into a wall in 
Richmond is “an almost perfectly shaped black- 
bird outlined in mica.” It may petrifaction 
of one of the historic twenty-four which were 
baked in a pie. 


The value of a little capital to young men who 
go West to grow up with the country is illus: 
trated by the experience of a Connecticut youth 
who has written home for a thousand dollars with 
which to marry a wealthy lowa widow. 


A splendid diadem is the crown which is to 
be placed on the head of the Emperor of Russia 
at his approaching coronation. ~ The famous dia- 


mond which formerly belonged in the Brahmin’ 


temple at Tcherigam, which was carried away by 


a French grenadier, which came into the pos- - 


session of Prince Orloff, and was presented. by 
him to the Empress Catherine II, is its chief or- 
nament. This stone is said to weigh 779 carats, 
and is valued at 30,000,000 rubles.“ The sceptre 
was made by order of Paul IL. and is adorned 
with a diamond which possesses a historical in- 
terest greater than that of the Orloff jewel. It 
was once an eye of the massive gold lion on the 
throne of the Shah Nadir, and its companion was 
the Koh-i-noor, now in the possession of Queen 
Victoria. The stone weighs 195 carats. Cathe- 
rine II. paid an Armenian 450,000 rubles for it, 
but it is now valued, at 3,000,000 rubles. 


The large increase lately'in the number of tele- 
graph wires strung over the tops of the London 
houses moves 7ruth to cull attention to the re- 
sulting perils. “It is well to remember,” says 
Truth, “that a snapped wire would cut a man’s 
head off. In wintry weather people walk about 
the streets in more imminent peril of their lives 
than if they were in the midst of the Atlantic.” 
What would the residents of London think if, in 
addition to the peril of having their heads re- 
moved by breaking telegraph wires, they had to 
encounter the danger of being distributed over 
the house-tops by exploding reservoirs of steam 
or gas whenever they walked in-certain quarters 
of the city? Zruth calls for a system of subter- 
ranean telegraph wires like that which Germany 
has completed, and which Russia is introducing. 


The startling intelligence is printed in the Lon. - 


don Land that the exterior stone-work of West- 
minster Abbey is disintegrating se rapidly that 


the necessity of refacing the entire structure is_ 


imminent. The mischief is said to result from 
the deposit of particles on the stone, which has 


given to the walls an extremely dark appearance, - 


and in some unexplained way hastened the de- 
stroying effect of the weather on the surface. 


The name of the Abilene (Texas) newspaper is 
the Magnetic Quill. One of its esteemed con- 
temporaries is the Jimplecute. 


Complaint is made in many parts of the coun- 
trv because the Congressional Record does not ad- 
journ when Congress does. Two numbers of that 
publication have been issued since the adjourn- 
ment, in one of which a single statesman occu- 
pies, with speeches that were never spoken, as 
much space as there is in an ordinary octavo vol- 
ume of about five hundred pages. 


The chief envoy from Madagascar, who possess- 
es fifteen honors and a name with ten syllables, 
is an admirer of Mr. Frelinghuysen. In his esti- 
mation, the name of the Secretary of State con- 
tains sufficient letters to place him at least a con- 
siderable distance above the majority of his fel- 
low-citizens. 


An extension of time has been granted recent- 
ly to a company formed for the purpose of drain- 
ing the valley in which the city of Mexico is. 
This work was undertaken by the Spaniards aft- 
er the conquest, and they made a cut three hun- 
dred feet deep and several miles long. The work 
occupied, it is said, a hundred years. It is pro- 
posed to deepen this cut sixty-five feet, at a cost 
of four million dollars. The Spaniards at first 
attempted to tunnel the muuntains, but the water 
destroyed the tunnel’s sides, and that method 
was abandoned. The Mexican government offers 
grants of money and land to the company that 
Shall succeed in draining the valley. 


In the experiments mention- | 
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VOLUME XXVIL, NO. 1371, 


WHY THE DAISIES ARE WHITE. 


Once on a time ‘a quarrel rose, § 


‘Tis said, between impatient Spring 
And that old gray-beard Winter, who 
Yet longer to his throne would cling. 
“My turn it is,” quoth Mistress Spring, 
“To reign, and clothe the earth anew. 
How long must all my beauties lie 
Concealed, for fear of such as you?” 


Then to’ the Sunbeams coaxingly 
She turned and said, “To you alone 
I look for help earth’s chains to loose, 
And drive this loiterer from the throne.” 
So, tempted by her smiling face, 
The Sunbeams answered to her call, 
And though old Winter battled well, 
His kingdom soon began to fall. 


“ But if you think,” he coldly said, 
* All trace of me to wipe away, 
My memory still shall haunt and lie 
Upon your meadows: day by day.” 
And on that night a messenger 

By Winter sent to Daisyland 
Upon each daisy blossom laid 

A sheet of snow with lavish hand. 


And Mistress Spring, when she beheld 
The souvenir of Winter’s reign, | 
Smiled as she softly kissed her pets, 

And foiled his purpose once again ; 
For in the heart of each white flower 
She laid a bit of golden sun, 
And bade it nestle closely there 
Until sweet daisy life was done. 


And thus the fair field flower grew, 
Spring’s golden sunshine, warm and bright, 
At rest forever in its heart, 
The while its leaves, like snow, are white. 
Mary: D. Brine. 


THE HANDS OF JUSTICE.* 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or Cowarp Conscience,” 
* Littie Kate “ Poor Humanity,” 
* For Her Saks,” ETO. 


BOOK THE FOURTH. 
THE MOVING OF THE HANDS. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE END OF FARM FORLORN. 


Yes, the old farm had looked like desolation 
when Reuben Fladge had driven away from it. 
The absence of life about it was singularly mark- 
ed, although human life had only vanished in the 
afternoon, and it was not yet sundown. And 
life was not all gone from it even, for the master 
of Farm Forlorn had locked himself in with his 
household gods and was busy after his fashion. 
In the cottages round about the farm, and in 
the lower level, where old Spikins had died, mak- 
ing so much mischief—all the mischief—in his 
last helpless days, it was known that Master 
Woodhatch was still within the house, and hence 
the villagers kept im the background, guessing 


- instinctively that the master wished to be alone. 


But in the cottages and in the road before the 
cottages men and women stood in groups and 
talked the matter over, and speculated on the 
reason of it all,,and why John Woodhatch in 
this unseemly haste had paid them in full of all 
demands and done with them forever. 

Knowing not the truth, dreaming not of what 
a man can do stung to his heart’s core by disap- 
pointment and ingratitude, being only aware that 
John Woodhatch was a liberal giver, and liked 
odd folk and prison folk about him, they, with 
the facility for easy lying patent to ignorance 
in general, constructed their own history of the 
case, and set it down for gospel. Something 
had been found out, and it was necessary for 
Jolin Woodhatch to get clear off. Nothing re- 
markable in this, for there was something to be 
found out in most of the lives round about this 
place —this being shadow -land, and these its 
shadows — but it was certain the master must 
be gone. And though they would have been 
glad to know the exact facts of the case, and 
whether murder or rodbery or some gigantic 
swindle was at the bottom of the explanation, 
still in the aggregate they wished Jolin Wood- 
hatch might get comfortably ‘away before the 
“slops” from Lincoln or Boston came and col- 
lared him. There were two or three strangers 
in the place that day who might be after the 
master already and have warrants in their pock- 
ets for him, who could tell? One man professed 
to be there out of curiosity, and another to have 
heard of sales at Farm Forlorn, and have come 
too lute in the day to drive any bargain with the 
owner, but they were men who sat together still 
in the tap-room. of the way-side inn and looked 
out of window at the stragglers, and as if half 
afraid of them, and what they might attempt 
in the way of rescue presently. Still, they were 
men who might be brokers balked in making a 
seizure, now that the doors and windows of the 
place were closely barred, and the master as safe 
within the walls as in a fortress. 

The people talked in “the open,” as though 


they had some inkling they should see the mas. 


ter again, and learn more of him and his mo- 
tives, if they were vigilant, before the stars shone 


- out. But the day stole away and the stars were 


glittering above them, and old Carlo was heard 
barking within \the farm-vard—a sign of life and 
vigor yet at the old place—whcn one or two strag- 
glers, getting tired at last of keeping the respect- 
ful distance which they had maintained all the 
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afternoon, slouched past the farm and along the 
high-road, with their hands in their pockets and 
their feet scuffing up the dust—men struck out 
of work, and already tired of the position. The 
farm looked very black and gaunt as the twilight 
deepened into night, and the trees rustled more 
ominously above it, as though they had some 
cognizance of evil with the on-coming of the 
dark hours. Presently, to the amazement of 
more than one pair of watchful ears pricked up 
that night, the old dog Carlo was heard bark- 
ing a good quarter of a mile away, and it was 
suspected then that the master had stolen from 
the house. by the garden door, and gone the short- 
cut. across the sand-hills to the sea. He wished 
to get away without any more adieux, unless he 
was coming back again to take care of his prop- 
erty after one of his wild walks on the shore, 
and after the habit that he had always had. 
The inhabitants were not certain, and did not 
go in search of him. They were careful folk, 
who did not care for walks on the sands after 
dark, with the awful wind tearing across hun- 
dreds of miles of sea at them, and with rank 
desolation right and left—they would leave all 
that to John Woodhatch with great pleasure. 
Presently they grew tired of talking over the 
matter even, being early people, with sleepy 
wives; and doors were shut, and lights extin- 
guished in the cottage windows, and only a few 
reckless souls without wives, or without much 
care for them or for the morrow,-and with ex- 
tra money—John Woodhatch’s money—to spend 
upon sour beer, proceeded to the inn, to inspect 
the strangers again, and take their turn at drink- 
ing hard. And the great old farm stood like a 
giant house beyond them, and grew blacker and 
blacker with the night, merging itself in the 
night’s density at last, and then suddenly and 
awfully waking up to light. Waking to a deep- 
red light of hidden flame within, which shone 
forth luridly through cracks of wooden shutters 
and fissures in the doors, and above the shut- 
ters, where the strips of latticed glass were, 


| and where every twisted pattern of the leaden 


frames became distinctly marked by a flicker- 
ing light within, until the glass splintered and 
shivered with the heat, and smoke and sparks 
and fire came forth from a dozen parts at once, 
and each a remote, sure sign of the incendiary 
having been at work. The flames made steady 
progress, and stole like fiery serpents from room 
to room and corridor to corridor, crackling and 
snapping each scrap of wood-work in its pro- 
gress; and drowsy folk within a hundred yards 
dreamed not of dire disaster till the hostler of 
the inn, crossing his stable-vard, was startled 
by the crimson light upon the cobble - stones, 
and looked up at the red sky and along the 
road toward the farm, as though the vision of 
Judgment had come suddenly upon him. It 
was soon known then, and Skegs Shore woke 
up to active life with its first wild cry of “ Fire!” 

All Skegs Shore became busy and excited 
and half mad, and people ran to and fro and 
shouted “Fire!” and women and children 
screamed; and those in other villages and at 
Skegs Shore proper woke up to the warning in 
the sky, and in all haste made for Farm Forlorn 
—the common centre of disaster. The old par- 
ish engine was being unearthed and getting 
ready for the journey; and the telegraph wires 
were flashing the news to busier centres, and 
asking for assistance. Meanwhile by the light 
of his own burning home John Woodhatch 
strode away. There was no longer darkness 
in his path: his favorite walk when his mind 
was ill at ease—as it had been so many times 
in his life—was steeped no more in blackness, 
but aglow with crimson and gold, where the wet 
sands caught the reflection of the sky and the 
waves grew bright with it. | 

He stopped once and looked back, and mut- 

tered, “So soon!’’ and then resumed his way, 
Carlo looking up at him as if he were as much 
puzzled by the master as those who had served 
him, and whom he had left behind that night 
with a grand spectacle of flame as a wind-up to 
his life with them. 
- He had not the sands to himself now. All 
Skegs Shore was bent on sight-seeing ; a few fig- 
ures ran past him now-and then, knowing the 
short-cut to the farm as well as he; some glan- 
cing at him as they ran, and one man recognizing 
him and calling out his name, to which he took 
no heed, but strode on more rapidly. Presently, 
when he was close upon the old ship’s skeleton, 
some one darted toward him full of excitement 
and caught him by the arm. There was no need 
to ask who it was that stayed his progress thus 
unceremoniously ; there was no time, had John 
Woodhatch been in ignorance, for, in a husky, 
agitated voice, Reuben Fladge cried out, 

“Master! the farm! the farm !” 

“What are you doing here?” said Woodhatch, 
angrily; “‘ why are you lurking about this spot— 
why are you not at Bleathorpe, as I ordered you ?” 

“] have been waiting for you. I knew vou 
would come this way; I wanted so to see you once 
again!’ he cried. ‘“ You won’t be angry? The 
farm, oh! the farm is—”’ | 

“Yes, I know. Don’t scream over it,” said 
Woodhatch, interrupting him. “It is a fit and 
proper thing, Fladge, that that should be the end 
of it.” * 

He pointed back to the red sky, and the flames 
rising brightly in it, and the sparks which were 
drifting out to sea in one continuous stream of 
golden flakes, with the thick, heavy wreaths of 
smoke following them like fate. 

“Oh, master!” cried Fladge, bursting into 
tears; “you have burned it down, then !” 

“ Yes, I have.” 

“Oh, lor! what will they do to you for that »” 

John Woodhatch laughed scornfully. 

“ Anything they like; and I don’t know if I 
should protest,” he answered. ‘ But there, you 
must not make this noise, or we shall have many 
spies about us. I have done no onc harm in this ; 


it was my own house, bought with my own sav- 
ings, and it is better a ruin. I choose to have it 
a ruin, Fladge,” he added, taking him by the arm, 
the better to impress the fact on his companion’s 
mind; “and when you hear fools and liars talk- 
ing about this, tell them so from me.” 

“Why did you burn it down ?” gasped Fladge, 
glancing at his master, and half afraid of him 
and his manner, which was new |to him. 

John Woodhatch had never been a man to 
brook much questioning, but he made no protest 
in this instance to Reuben Fladge’s inquiries. 


He was like a man anxious to explain to this one © 


being, whose brain was not able to receive them, 
the motives for his desperate act. His anger at 
the sight of Reuben had vanished, and his voice 
was low and earnest, as he walked on with Fladge, 
his arm still linked in his. 1 

“T burned it down, Fladge, because in that house 
I had met nothing but grievous shame and gross 
ingratitude,” he said. “I wanted—TI, a poor 
thief-born wretch—to act as God Almighty in 
this place and rule as king and savior. I want- 
ed to be talked of as a great reformer of bad 
lives—a wondrous man, who, having known what 
crime was, and what temptation was, knew best 
the way to lead poor sinners from them. And I 
knew nothing—not even myself—and have been 
laughed at for my pains. Do you think you un- 
derstand me ?”’ 

“ Hardly, sir—hardly.” 

“Try and do so when you are alone, so that 
you can tell this story when I am a long way 
from Skegs Shore. For you are left, Fladge, to 
fight my battles here, you know,” |he said; “ you 
who stood by me to the very end, and was the 
one friend left when the wreck came.” 

“T—I don’t understand,” whimpered Fladge, 

in, “I can’t, Where are you going, master ?— 
tell me that, And what are you going to do?” 

John Woodhatch did not reply to these two 
extra questions. They were of the\class to waich 
he would hazard no reply. But he went on in 
his own way: 

“You will go to Bleathorpe, and see what can 
be done’there, Reuben, and you will take care 
of old Carlo for me till he dies, I know.” 

“ Ay, that I will,” Fladge answered. 

“T had ititended to drown him here to-night 
out of his misery—the misery of a|master’s loss, 
Fladge, and which a dog feels most,” he mutter- 
ed to himself; “ but your lurking here to-night 
has saved thie little life that’s left him.” 

““ Ay, is that it?” said the troubled Reuben. 

Here John Woodhatch came to a full stop, and. 
Fladge and Carlo stopped with him, | 

“T was rough and bearish to you when I saw 
you first,” Woodhatch remarked. ‘Let me say, 
with my good-by to you, that I’m sorry you 
should have had any harsh words of mine to- 
night to sting you. But 1 am not myself just 
now—and I dare say,’ he added, with another 
short, mocking laugh, “I shall never be quite 
myself again. Who knows?” 

Fladge regarded him wistfully. As John 
Woodhatch held out his hand toward him in 
farewell greeting he did not withdraw his own 
hands from the pockets into which a moment 
since he had thrust them. ; 

“Why can’t I go with you ?” asked Fladge. 

“T have said it’s impossible.” 

“You'll want somebody— you ain’t fond of 
your own company—and [ll never say a word 
or do a single thing to make you say, ‘I’m sorry 
I took the feller with me,’” pleaded Fladge. 

For an instant John Woodhatch wavered, al- 
though Reuben Fladge was not aware of it. © 

“Tt can’t be. At all events just now. Per- 
haps,” he added, ‘‘I may write to you in time to 
come—write to Bleathorpe, where you will be.” 

“Ah! that’s no good,” muttered Fladge. 
“You don’t wean it ?” 

“ Well, good-by.”’ | 

“What are you going to Hull for?’ asked 
Fladge. “ You said you was going to Hull.” 

‘It’s a handy place to start from, and the 
ships sail out there night and day, hour, after 
hour, to new worlds, new hopes, new lives. And, 
Fladge, I am very tired of the old life. There,” 
he said, “ will that do? I can explain no more 
than that.” 

“Yes. I make out—some of it” answered 
Fladge. 

“Then good-by—and God make a man of 
you, and a good man !” 

‘*Thank you, sir,” answered Fladge, very hum- 
bly, and even inclining his head, as a suppliant 
might do receiving a benediction from his priest ; 
“ thankee, master, and—God bless you—allers !” 

“Thanks, Fladge—I will value your last wish 
for me. And good-by again,” he said, extend- 
ing his hand once more. ‘Why the devil don’t 
you say good-by ?” he cried, petulantly, at last. 

“T ain’t a-going yet awhile.” 

“ But you must.” | 

“My way’s your way,” said Fladge, ‘ There’s 


the horse and trap at the Swan, and I’ve got to 


fetch it.” 
“I’m not going to the Swan.” 


“No, but you’re going that way,” replied | 


Fladge, still persistent, not to say obstinate. 
John Woodhatch shrugged his shoulders, and 

pressed the question no further. He walked on 

moodily toward the sand-banks, where the path- 


way met the sea-shore and led to the village. 


where he.was known so well, and where Lucy 
Brake had lived to this day. A poor, weak, lov- 
ing, warm-hearted little woman, this Lucy, and 
not fit for him in any way, he thought very sud- 
denly and remarkably just then, but the only 
woman in all his life whom he had ever thought 
of loving, and would have made an idol of, in 
his own clumsy way. Where was she now? he 


wondered. And why had she, with all the rest. 


of them, gone away so easily from him, with a 
few commonplace expressions of regret? She 
might have guessed they would never meet again 
—that that had been his fixed resolve from the 
hour her father thought of giving up Skegs Shore. 


He walked on, thinking of her still, and Fladge 
and Carlo followed in the rear. The sky was 
all ablaze, and lighted him along the foot-path 
to Skegs Shore—the old gilt tips to the vane 
upon the church tower seemed like little jets of 
flame that night, and the glass windows in the 
quiet village were bright with dancing lights. 

There had been a rare race of the inhabitants 
to the farm, but there were a few dark figures 


dotting the main street, too indolent to make the 


journey, or too indifferent to sight-seeing, or with 
too much business at home upon their minds; 
and there was quite a crowd of idlers round the 
doors of the Swan, all talking of the fire and of 
John Woodhatch, and all with their faces turned 
to the red glare in the sky. One or two more 
were hurrying in the distance toward the railway 
station, where the down train was nearly due ; 
and it was John Woodhatch who, seeing them, 
was reminded of the time, and took longer strides 
in their direction. | 

But the master of Farm Forlorn was recog- 
nized by those left behind in the old village, and 
more than one called out his name as he stepped 
into the foreground, and a few came running 
after him. He turned abruptly aside, with the 
object of evading them, and the hundred ques- 
tions which would be hurled at him, but they in- 
tercepted him at right angles, and were in front 
of him again, two men,on whom he had never 
set eyes before, standing completely in his way. 

“Mr. Woodhatch,” said one of them. 

“Yes; but I am pressed for time, and have 
the Hull train to catch,” he said, striding by. 

“Very sorry, sir,” replied the man, as he and 
his companion kept pace with him, “but you 
can’t go that journey yet awhile.” 

“Why not?” 

“Very sorry, sir,” he said again, “but I am a 
constable, and it’s my business, and my unplea- 
sant duty—to arrest you.” 

“To arrest me!” exclaimed John Woodhatch. 

“ Yes, sir; that’s it.” 

“It is my own farm, and no one’s loss but 
mine, you fool !” he thundered forth. , 

“I don’t know anything about the farm, Mr. 
Woodhatch,” said the officer ; “‘ mine’s a different 
affair, and I hope you'll come quietly with us, 
and save all fuss and bother.” 

He glanced at the stalwart proportions of the 
farmer and trusted sincerely that he would. 

‘*What is your charge?” asked John Wood- 
hatch, calmly. 

Murder.” 

‘“*Murder!”” repeated the accused man, and 
echoed Reuben Fladge, in a higher 

ey. 
“Yes, sir, The old Morris Brake business, 
I’m sorry to say,” replied the man, still deferen- 
tially ; vou’ll come quietly, I hope.” 

“Yes,” replied John Woodhatch, “ quietly 
enough, my man. I am your prisoner.” 


— 


CHAPTER V. 
ON REMAND. 


THERE was more news for this quiet and sleepy 
part of green old Lincolnshire—this -dead-and- 
alive Skegs Shore, where news, as a rule, flew by 
and left no trace, like carrier-pigeons with tidings 
for a busier sphere. Moreover, here was news 
to be transmitted from Skegs Shore to English 
towns and cities, to the mighty London even, 
many miles away—news which might interest 
folk who had forgotten this dull, flat strip of 
coast, but remembered something about a mur- 
der near it years and years ago. 

And now the murderer was discovered, and 
the whole story, with strange supplementary 
details born of the mighty imaginations of de- 
scriptive reporters paid to make the most of it, 
cropped up afresh in the newspapers, and, Hea- 
ven be praised ! at a slack time of year, when pol- 
iticians were grouse-shooting, or, if extra energet- 
ic, wearying provincial and scanty audiences with 
second-hand platitudes, stage thunder, and blue 
fire—with dismal prophecies of the country going 


to ruin for not taking their advice, or hymns of 
praise and glory for taking it implicitly, and be- 


ing none the better for it just at present. The 
Skegs Shore murder came as a relief to the wind 
and water of the dull season, and people talked 
of it and grew interested in it,and saw love and 
jealousy and deep, dire revenge in it, and heaps 
of mystery, and all the component atoms of a 
big sensation. 

It was a murder well pieced together, and the 
‘general public gave no thought to the possibility 
of the innocence of the man now under arrest. 
It was so indisputable a chain of evidence; it 
was as everybody had thought; it was as clear as 
day, as true as Gospel ; it was absolutely natural ! 

John Woodhatch and Morris Brake had been 


rivals for the affections of the parson’s daughter, 


and when the former had discovered the secret 
marriage of his pupil with the object of his love, 
he had waylaid and killed the youth who had 


| supplanted him. These had always been the 


facts of the case, people said down in Lincoln- 
shire; but in the absence of proof, and with a 
liberal expenditure of money, and an artful at- 
tempt to pose as a philanthropist, John Wood- 
hatch had almost lived down the first suspicion 
which had fastened on him. And then the mur- 
der was out, and the proofs rose like ghosts from 
the grave of the slain man, and all was bare in 
the white light of God’s day, with the Hands of 
Justice closing on the guilty one at last. A grand 


moral, that sin should not have all its own way, — 


and that there was retribution to follow the com- 
mission of it.’ . 

It was known now that the weapon with which 
the murder was committed had been buried in 
the sands, and that the name of John Woodhatch 
was on the handle. The farmer and one Reuben 
Fladge, a mere tool of a stronger mind, it was 
asserted, had been seen digging up this spud one 
dark night together, and sinking it deeper again, 
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for more security. There was an old cap thee 
also, a something Woodhatch had worn probabiy 
bv way of a disguise, and the weapon had been 
missed from the night of the murder, and hidden 
here in preference to hurling it into the sea, 
which would have ebbed away along the level 
_ sands and left the weapon shining on the sands 
with.the next outflow of the tide. The murderer 
knew that very well, and understood the coast. 
This Reuben Fladge was probably an accomplice, 
and would turn Queen’s evidence when frighten- 
ed a little more, the good, worthy, perspicacious 
general public thought. He would make the 
whole story stronger, having been bribed heavily, 
for even a farm called Tolland’s had been settled 
on him, for no earthly reason that any one could 
conceive, save as a price upon his silence. 

The evidence was somewhat weak at present, 
but the discovery of the spud would lead to busi- 
ness. Already it had been ascertained that John 
Woodhatch was not at his farm on the night of 
the murder, but on the sands, creeping stealthily 
in the direction of Skegs Shore; and the police 
were anxious to discover the whereabouts of a 
certain Mrs. Chadderton, who had sat up for him 
that night, and who had evidently disappeared 
from Farm Forlorn rather than be a witness in 
the case. 
sent out of the way, John Woodhatch having had 
an inkling that the deed was being talked about 
again, and himself once more suspected. A deep, 


designing man this Woodhatch—a desperate 


character, and ready with the knife even as a 
boy, and one who might have been hanged for 
murder as a boy if his victim had not been mer- 
cifully spared. They had all his antecedents in 


the papers now—the mighty Press had him by the. 


throat. And then to burn down the farm, and 
doubtless with many proofs of his crime therein ; 
to pay his servants heavily to keep them on his 
side in case of an arrest, and rescue him—lest 
the destruction of his farm should not divert the 
attention of Skegs Shore folk so cumpletely from 
the village as to enable him to slip away to Hull, 
thence to take ship away and be lost! 


By some mysterious means he had been warn- 


ed of his danger early on that day, but had acted 


just a little clumsily in some respects, and so had_ 


~ come to grief. Always the way with these calcu- 
lating criminals: a merciful dispensation it was 
that they should help to put the hangman’s rope 
around their own necks when left to their nefa- 
rious devices. 

There were two letters found upon the prison- 
er also, it was said, which tended to implicate 
him more deeply than even the new evidence 
which had cropped up to his detriment. One 
letter was to a Mrs. Gregory Dorward, the wife 
of a deserving youth who had left Farm Forlorn 
probably in disgust at the conduct of its owner, 
telling her where money would be found to pay 
the passage out to Canada of herself and hus- 
band, and hinting that they were better away out 
of England, and might rely on further help from 
him when they required it. 


evidence of bribery and corruption. The second 


letter—and strange that it should be so, it wase 


_ thought at first—was written to the widow of the 
murdered man, who also, as if doubting him at 
last, had left suddenly for Paris, to which city 
the letter he had never posted—as though he 
had been afraid to place himself in her power— 
was addressed. Herein was allusion to the mur- 
der, as the motive for some forgiveness which 
he had asked of the young widow, and she had 
granted him, not knowing for what offense. “I 
knew who had killed Morris, and I kept the truth 
from you for the sake of your own peace,” he 
had written, very vaguely, although she would 
guess the truth at once, he knew, when he was 
far away from England and beyond all chance of 
capture. Of course there were hypocritical wish- 
es for her happiness, allusions to old times, and 
the old love he had had for her; words of long 
farewell, and words which were incoherent, or of 
a meaning which only Mrs. Lucy Brake could 
satisfactorily explain. It would be necessary to 
find Mrs. Gregory Dorward and Mrs. Brake, two 
beings who had occupied almost the last mo- 
ments of Mr. Woodhatch before he had made a 
bonfire of his property. They would throw a 
light upon the dark corners of this cause célébre, 
and add to the interest of the plot. But neither 
Mrs. Gregory Dorward nor Mrs. Morris Brake 
was readily discoverable. The Dorwards, a dis- 
reputable gang, as it transpired, had disappeared 


from Bolter’s Rents a day or two ago, and up to- 


resent date the Brakes had not been discovered 
in Paris. Meanwhile the first examination of 
John Woodhatch before a bench of magistrates 
at Lincoln was duly reported in the papers; and 
the facts, more or less distorted, which had led 
to his arrest, and which’ we have foreshadowed, 
were set before many dull but worthy gentlemen. 
One fact was startling, for a man who had 
maintained some position in the county, and 


Here was another party bribed and . 


This was further > 


whose badly packed port . 

bly significant of sudden flight and haste—was 
crammed with notes drawn from his own bankers 
twenty-four hours before, and that fact was, 
the prisoner remained completely undefended. 
He had refused to send for his solicitor or to 
employ a counsel—it was not worth while, he 
said; and it was remarked in court that he re- 
varded the whole matter apathetically, as if he 
were a half-interested witness in the case, rather 
than the party principally concerned, and over 
whose head was hanging so terrible a charge. 
He said not a word to criminate himself, which 
was a wise proceeding; he did not even state 
that he was innocent, and to the evidence against 


him he listened with a languid interest, which 


must have been sheer affectation, skeptical peo- 
ple thought. 

There would have been a lack of sensation in 
the whole matter altogether had not the prelim- 
inary business been enlivened by the putting of 
Reuben Fladge into the witness-box, against his 
will, and swearing him to the whole truth, and 


nothing but the truth; which, to all outward 
seeming, he particularly objected to, raving and 


protesting and blundering and contradicting, and - 


feigning to be idiotic; even raising the ire of 


-the bench and the observant public, and then 


convulsing both with laughter. 

It was a bad case, and went against John 
Woodhatch from the first. This Reuben Fladge 
would get himself into trouble presently, it was 
considered ; and if not more explicit on the next 
occasion, might find himself in the dock along 
with his master. He was a bad one, had once 
upon a time borne the worst of characters, and 
it was not unlikely had had something, after all, 
to do with the commission of the crime. Still, 
he was not arrested, although detectives were 
told off to keep an eve upon him until the next 
examination ; which they did, and found it dread- 
fully tiresome work, Reuben being prone to long, 
swift walks of twenty-five miles or so at a 
stretch, without any object that was apparent, 
save to render himself disagreeable, and trot 


' the official force of Lincolnshire completely off 


its legs. He behaved like a madman in his per- 
ambulations too—flinging up his arms and rav- 
ing at the sky, and calling for all kinds of peo- 
ple to come and help his master; he was alto- 
gether “ playing a pretty game,” it was asserted 
by the exhausted police detailed to follow him, 
and who were dead-beat already. Only the mas- 
ter of Farm Forlorn was calm and grave, and 
terribly at his ease. ‘He would see no one; to 
those who came by special order to see him, or 


_ wrote to offer in one way or another their serv- 


ices or sympathy — there were a few of these 
felk, to his great surprise—he sent word to 
thank them, and to decline their kind offers of 
interposition on his behalf. 
remand, he sat and thought a great deal, but he 
asked no one for the news beyond his prison walls. 
‘What does it matter now ?” he was heard to 
mutter once in the airing vard, when he was tak- 
ing his exercise with other unfortunates to whom 
bail had been refused, and on whom Justice— 
grand and stern and merciless —had laid its 
mighty hands. ‘“ What does it matter now ’” 
(TO BE OONTINUED. 


WHAT SOCIAL CLASSES OWE 
TO EACH OTHER. 
By PROFESSOR W. G. SUMNER. 


VI. 
CONCERNING SOME OLD FOES UNDER 
NEW FACES. 

TueE history of the human race is one long story 
of attempts by certain persons and classes to ob- 
tain control of the power of the state so as to win 
earthly gratifications at the expense of others. 
People constantly assume that there is something 
metaphysical and sentimental about government. 
At bottom there are two things only with which 
government has to deal. They are the property 
of men and the honor of women. These it has 
to defend against crime. The capital which, as 
we have seen, is the condition of all welfare on 
earth, the fortification of existence, and the means 
of growth, is an object of cupidity. Some want 
to get it without paying the price of industry and 
economy. In ancient times they made use of 
force. They organized bands of robbers. They 
plundered laborers and merchants. Chief of all, 
however, they found that means of robbery which 
consisted in gaining control of the civil organiza- 
tiou—the state—and using its poetry and romance 
as a glamour under cover of which they made rob- 
bery lawful. They developed high-spun theories 
of nationality, patriotism, and loyalty. They took 
all the rank, glory, power, and prestige of the 
great civil organization, and they took all the 
rights. They threw on others the burdens and 
the duties. At one time, no doubt, feudalism was 
an organization which drew together again the 
fragments of a dissolved society; but when the 
lawyers had applied the Roman law to modern 
kings, and converted the feudal nobles into an 
aristocracy of court nobles, the feudal nobility no 
longer served any purpose. | 

In modern times the great phenomenon has 
been the growth of the middle class out of the 
medizval cities, the accumulation of capital, and 
the encroachment of capital, as a social power, 
on the ground formerly occupied by rank and 
birth. The middle class has been obliged -to 
fight for its rights against the feudal class, and 
it has, during three or four centuries, gradually 
invented and established institutions to guaran- 


tee personal and property rights against the ar- 


bitrary will of kings and nobles. ‘ 

In its turn now capital is becoming a power in 
the state, and, like every other power, it is liable 
to abuse unless restrained by checks and guaran- 
tees. There is an insolence of wealth as there is 
an insolence of rank. A plutocracy might be 
even far worse than an aristocracy. Aristocrats 
have always had their class vices and their class 
virtues. They Have always been, as_a class, 
chargeable with licentiousness and gambling. 
They have, however, as a class, despised lying and 
stealing. They have always pretended to main- 
tain a standard of honor, although the definition 
and the code of honor have suffered many changes 
and shocking deterioration. The middle class has 
always abhorred gambling and licentiousness, but 
it has not always been strict about truth and pe- 
cuniary fidelity. That there is a code and stand- 
ard of mercantile honor, which is quite as pure 
and grand as any military code, is beyond ques- 
tion, but it has never yet been established and 
defined by long usage and the concurrent sup- 
port of a large and influential society. The feud- 
al code has, through centuries, bred a high type 
of men, and constituted a caste, The mercantile 
code has not yet done so, but the wealthy class 
has attempted to merge itself in or to imitate the 
feudal class. 

The consequence is that the wealth-power has 


In his cell, under - 


been developed while the moral and social sane- 
tions by which that power ought to be controlled 
have not yet been developed. A plutocracy would 
be a civil organization in which the power resided 
in capital, in which a man might have whatever 
he could buy, in which the right, interests, and 
feelings of those who could not pay would be 
overridden. 

There is a plain tendency of all civilized gov- 
ernments toward plutocracy. The power of capi- 
tal in the English House of Commons has steadi- 
ly increased for fifty years. The history of the 
present French Republic has shown an extrordi. 
nary development of plutocratic spirit and mea- 
sures. In the United States many plutocratic 
doctrines have a currency which is not granted 
them anywhere else; that is, a man’s right to have 
almost anything which he can pay for is more 
popularly recognized here than elsewhere. So 
far the most successful limitation on plutocracy 
has come from aristocracy, for the prestige of 
rank is still great wherever it exists. The social 
sanctions of aristocracy tell with great force on 
the plutoerats, more especially on their wives and 
daughters. It has already resulted that a class 
of wealthy men is growing up in regard to whom 


parvenus are entirely thrown away. They are 
men who have no superiors, by whatever standard 
one chooses to measure them. Such an interplay 
of social forces would indeed be a great and hap- 
py solution of a new social problem if the aristo- 
cratic forces were strong enough for the magni- 
tude of the task. If the feudal aristocracy, or 


at all feudal, could carry down into the new era 
and transmit to the new masters of society the 
grace, elegance, breeding, and culture of the past, 
society would certainly gain by that course of 
things as compared with any such rupture be- 
tween past and present as occurred in the French 
Révolution. The dogmatic radicals who assail 
“on principle” the inherited social notions and 
distinctions are not serving civilization. Society 
can do without patricians, but it can not do with- 
out the patrician virtues. 

In the United States the opponent of plutocracy 
is democracy. Nowhere else in the world has 
the power of capital come to be discussed in its 
political aspects as it is here. Nowhere else does 
the question arise as it does here. I have given 
some reasons for this in former papers. Nowhere 
in the world is the danger of a plutocracy as for- 
midable as it is here. _ To it we oppose the power 
of numbers as it is presented by democracy. De- 
mocracy itself, however, is new and experimental. 
It has not yet existed long enough to find its ap- 
propriate forms. It has no prestige from an- 
tiquity such as aristocracy possesses. It has, in- 


the imagination. On the other hand, democracy 
is rooted in the physical, economic, and social 
circumstances of the United States. This coun- 
try can not be other than democratic for an indef- 
inite period in the future. Its political processes 
will also be republican. The affection of the peo- 
ple for democracy makes them blind and uncritic- 
al in regard to it, and they are as fond of the po- 
litical fallacies to which democracy lends itself as 
they are of its sound and correct interpretation, 
or fonder. Can democracy develop itself and at 
the same time curb plutocracy ? 

Already the question presents itself as one of 
life or death to democracy. Legislative and ju- 
dicial scandals show us that the conflict is already 
opened, and that it is serious. The lobby is the 
army of the plutocracy. An elective judiciary is 
a device so much in the interest of plutocracy 
that it must be regarded as a striking proof of 
the toughness of the judicial institution that it 
has resisted the corruption so much as it has. 
The caucus, convention, and committee lend them- 
selves most readily to the purposes of interested 
speculators and jobbers. It is just such ma- 
chinery as they might have invented if they had 
been trying to make political devices to serve 
their purpose, and their processes call in question 
nothing less than the possibility of free self-gov- 


I desire to bring forward against all the denun- 
ciations and complainings about the power of 
chartered corporations and aggregated capital. 
If charters have been given which confer undue 
powers, who gave them? Our legislators did. 
Who elected these legislators? We did. If we 
are a free, self-governing people, we must under- 
stand that it costs vigilance and exertion to be 
self-governing. It costs far more vigilance and 
exertion to be so under the democratic form, 
where we have no aids from tradition or prestige, 
than under other forms. If we are a free, self- 
governing people, we can blame nobody but our- 
selves for our misfortunes. No one will come to 
help us out of them. It will do no good to heap 
law upon law, or to try by constitutional provisions 
simply to abstain from the use of powers which 
we find we always abuse. How can we get bad 
* legislators to pass a law which shall hinder bad 
legislators from passing a bad law? That is 
what we are trying to do by many of our pro- 
posed remedies. The task before us, however, is 
one which calls for fresh reserves of moral force 
and political virtue from the very foundations of 
the social body. Surely it is not a new thing to 
us to learn that men are greedy and covetous, and 
that they will be selfish and tyrannical if they 
dare. The plutocrats are simply trying to do 
what the generals, nobles, and priests have done 
in the past—get the power of the state into their 
hands so as to bend the rights of others to their 
own advantage, and what we need to do is to rec- 
ognize the fact that we are face to face with the 
same old foes—the vices and passions of human 
nature. One of the oldest and most mischievous 
fallacies in this country has been the notion that 
we are better than other nations, and that govern- 


1 ment has a smaller and easier task here than else- 


where. This fallacy has hindered us from recog- 


the old sarcasms of the novels and the stage about | 


‘any tyranny or insolence of capital. 


its modern representative, which is, in reality, not 3 


deed, none of the surroundings which appeal to° 


ernment under the forms of a democratic republic. | 
For now I come to the particular point which ; 


nizing our old foes as soon as we should have 
done. Then, again, these vices and passions take 
good care here to deck themselves out in the 
trappings of democratic watch-words and phrases, 
so that they are more often greeted with cheers 
than with opposition when they first appear. 
The plan of electing men to represent us who 
systematically surrender public to private inter- 
ests, and then trying to cure the mischief by 
newspaper and platform declamation against cap- 
ital and corporations, is an entire failure. 

The new foes must be met, as the old ones were 
met, by institutions and guarantegs. The problem 
of civil liberty is constantly@renewed. Solved 
once, it reappears in a new form. The old con- 
stitutional guarantees were all aimed against king 
and nobles. New ones must be invented to hold 
the power of capital to that responsibility with- 
out which no power whatever: is consistent with 
liberty. The judiciary has given the most satis- 
factory evidence that it is competent to the new 
duty which devolves upon it. The political 
mountebanks who indulge in platform denuncia- 
tions. of capital desire, of course, to adopt fierce 
measures which could be paraded for political 
effect. Such measures would destroy capital and 
impair the most essential interests of society. 
There is, however, no reason at all to despair lest 
the remedies which the courts afford may not 
prove adequate to the protection of rights against 
On the side 
of political machinery there is no hope, but rather 
fear. On the side of constitutional institutions 
there is ground for hope. It is no new thing to 
find that institutions are the real safeguard of 
liberty and rights whenever the latter are in 
danger. 


OUNCES OF PREVENTION. 
SPEAM-HEATING. 


THE subject of steam-heating is one that has 
attracted much popular interest, and will attract 
morg and more, because by the use of steam and 
hot-water pipes it is possible to distribute heat on 
the grandest scale, even to the warming of whole 
towns from central boilers, and at a moderate 
expense for fuel. The system, properly managed, 
is both sanitary and economical. 

The cause of the great efficiency of heating by 
steam or hot-water pipes is found in the great 
capacity of water to store up latent heat. Water 
has, in other words, a great specitic heat—great- 
er, indeed, than that of any other substance. It 
boils at 212° F., the barometer standing at 30 
inches. But after it has reached 212°, and be- 
fore it begins to pass into steam, it kas absorbed 
the further amount of 966° of heat, called latent 
because the therinometer doés not show it. But 
it is all there, the 212° indicated by the ther- 
mometer and the 966°.not indicated, and of this 
entire quantity, 1178°, the greater part is avail- 
able for the heating of our dwellings by means 
of steam or hot-water pipes. 

We may, indeed, use considerably higher tem- 
peratures than these by making the apparatus 
strong enough to resist the steam pressure. This 
is often done when it is desired to warm the walls 
of a room or building more rapidly than the air, 
as I have said is the case when the source of heat 
is at a comparatively high temperature. Steam 
by itself can be heated to a very high degree with 
comparative safety, because its rate of expansion, 
like that of other gases, is moderate. Water can 
not be greatly heated with safety, because each 
added degree of heat makes new steam, and the 
pressure soon runs up to a dangerous point. For 
very prompt and effective warming of large spaces, 
and for the transport of heat to a great distance, 
steam-heating is therefore the best. But the 
principle in each case is the same—the steam 
and the hot water in cooling give up their gener- 
ous treasure of latent heat. It is by this myste- 
rious virtue that a bottle of hot water will keep 
one’s feet warm so much longer than the same 
amount of sand or other solid substance, heated 
to an equal degree according to the thermometer. 

For ordinary warming the hot-water pipes are 
preferable to steam pipes, because’ they do not 
overheat the air, and are less likelytthan steam 
pipes to get out of order. They are rather cheer- 
less things in the living-rooms, but they are an 
efficient contrivance for heating large houses, and 
especially for the halls. A temperature of 300° F. 
can readily be had, if desirable, in the coils of the 
ordinary hot-water apparatus. This is a simple 
thing, as generally made: it is a circuit of closed 
inch tubing filled with water. A coil of this is 
exposed to the furnace heat; the warmed water 
rises and flows through the upper part of the cir- 
cuit, returning below, and partly cooled, to the 
furnace for a fresh supply of heat; and so the 
circuit goes on continually. <A “low-pressure 
gravity apparatus,” 7. ¢., one without an outlet, 
with a thorough circulation, and requiring no me- 
chanical means to return the water to the boiler, 
is a very complete and economical heating appa- 
ratus. Baldwin likens it to the circulation of the 
blood, “ the boiler being the heart, the steam pipes 
the arteries, and the return pipes the veins.” It 
is safe and noiseless, and requires little trouble 
to manage it. i 

But it is for the heat supply not merely of the 
largest buildings, as of asylums and hospitals, but 
of whole villages, towns, and cities even, that the 
system of steam-heating promises to be available. 
The features of the plan are (1) great fires and 
boilers at a central station, where the heat can be 
produced in the most economical way and upon 
a grand scale, and (2) a system of radiating pipes 
so protected by felt, paper, asbestos, and atmos- 
pheric air that little of the latent heat conveyed 
shall escape. This teeming caloric, it is Claimed, 
can be distributed, without much loss by radiation, 
to all the houses within the radius of a mile or 
more, at less expense than that of the same 
amount of heat produced in the kitchen range 
and cellar furnace. 

' This has actually been accomplished upon the 
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large scale in more than one place, as in the cities of Detroit and 
from a central boiler. 


\ 
3 
In the latter place two hundred ‘houses were heated 


streets like gas or water mains. The loss of heat was surprisingly | great experiment now in progress in New York city will be watch- 
small. “In a house three-quarters of a mile from the boilers a | ed with much interest by those who are weary of struggling with 
Four tons of hard coal per day were used. | bucket of cold water could be raised to boiling heat in three min- | stoves and kitchen ranges. Titcs Mcnson Coan. 
the boiler was kept at thirty-five pounds | utes by the passage of through a = 
uring the winter. There were three miles of main piping leadin lunged into the bucket.’’ The laid-on steam was used for cook- : AN Pp. 

up to the various points of consumption; the purposes, for boiling, and even for baking. For warming the MUSSULMAN PRAYER AT SEA. 
these mains were an inch anda half in diameter, and three-quar- | houses the ordinary system of inch pipes arranged vertically as Tne following is a translation of the beautiful form of invoca- 
ter-inch pipes were used in the houses. Loss of heat was prevented | radiators was employed. tion used by pious Mussulmans at sea: 

r by a first wrapping with asbestos paper, a second with Russi:n The working expenses consisted of the coal and two firemen’s, “Q Allah! O Exalted! O All-powerful! Thou art my God, and suf- 
felt, a third with Manila paper, and the whole was incased in timber | wages, The company laid their pipes up to the houses, the con- | ficient unto me is the knowledge thereof. We pray Thee for safety 

: tubing bored out three-quarters of am inch larger than the pipes | sumer having to pay for all the internal fittings. In an eight- | in our goings forth and in our comings in, our works and designs, 

and their coverings, so as to include a jacket of atmospheric air | roomed house these cost $150; in larger houses, with more ex- | our dangers and doubts. . 

| as a further protection. Injury from the expansion and contrac- | pensive finishings, about $500 were paid. A meter in each building “Subject unto us this sea,as Thou didst subject the deep unto 

tion of the pipes according to varying temperatures was guarded | indicated-the total consumption of steam. Moses, and subject unto us all the seas in earth and heaven, the 

against by using, at intervals of every one or two hundred feet, There can be no doubt that great economy in principle may be |. sea of Life and the sea of Futurity, 0 Thou who reignest over ev- 

extension or ‘telescopic’ joints. The pipes were then laid in the | secured by thus supplying heat from a central source, and the | erything, and unto whom all things return!” 
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| A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


IN NERVOUS DEBILITY. 

Dr. Epwin F. Voss, Portland, Me., says: ‘I have 
reacribed it for many of the various forms of nervous 
ebility, and it has never failed to do good.”—{ Av. } 


TRUE MERIT ALONE 


Has given ALLcock’s Porous Ptasrers the largest 
sale of any external remedy in the world. If you 
have been using other kinds of plasters, one trial 
of “ Alleock’s” will convince you of their won- 
derful —[ Adv. } 


A FINE HAIR ‘DRESSING. 
Coooarnrk dresses the hair perfectly, and is also a 
‘paration unequalled for the eradication of dandruff. 
lhe superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts con- 
sists in their purity and great strength.—[4A de. } 


“ Brown's Bronontat. Troours” have a direct infin- 
ence on the inflamed parts, giving relief in Conghs, 
Cokis, and the various Throat troubles to which Sing- 
ers and Public Speakers are liable. Sold only in boxes. 
—[Adv.]} 


ExTraorpinagy richness and permanence make 
Floreston an exceedingly economical cologne.—[A dv. ] 


of testify to the merits of Piso's 
Cure for —[{Adv.] 


C. Suaynn, Furrier, 103 Prince Street, N. Y., will 
Fur Fashion Book free to any address. —{ 4 dav. ] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


breaklast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore farmore economi- ~ 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, , 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 


STATEN ISLAND 
PANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRA NCH 1199 St., N. ¥. 


279 Fulton St., B klyn. 
47 North Eighth Ste. Philadelphia. 
OFFICES ) 43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
Due, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, d-c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without rippin. 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
ekili and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt retarn of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & 
56 and 7 John St., N. 


THE ACME LEVER 
CUFF BUTTONS 


Overcome all trouble with 


STIFF CUFFS, 


Ask your Jeweller for them, 
and 


TAKE NO OTHER. )} 


The Jambo Catalogue 


Just published, the largest and most complete Cata- 
logue of all sporting-goods ever issued—ax Lawn-Ten- 
nis, Base-Bail, Archery, Cricket, Foot-Ball, Fixhing, 
Boating, and Gymnasinm and Firemen’s Goods, and 
al] the Jatest Rovelties. 228 large pages, 5000 il- 
Instrations, on fine tinted paper. Price, by mail, 25 cta, 


PECK & DER, 126 tol 130 St.. N. ¥. 
BENJ. PIKE’S SON S, 


OPTICIANS, 


9283 Broadway, N. Y. 


Spectacles and EyeGlasces, with 
glasses or Brazilian 
ebbler elesco Microrce 
“ad us your address on a postal card, 
m: mail | you our Ilustrated Catalogue. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


bile, headnche. hemorrhoids, 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien ae Classe 
de la Facuite de Paris, 


27, rue Rambuteau, Paria 
Sold by all Druggiets. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and 


the uenal purgatives, is agreeable to take, and never 
produces irritation. 


” EEP YOUR BIRD IN HEALTH and Song 
by using Sincer’s Parent Graver. Paper. For 
tale by all drnggists and bird and cage dealers. Price 


THE GREAT SAUCE 
OF THE WORLD. 


LEA & PERRINS 


Imperts the most delicious taste and zest to 


table, as well as the i 
most wholesome 
sauce that is made.” 


Signature is on every bottle of GENUINE 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
Sold and used throughout the world. 


JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 


AGENTS FOR + UNITED STATES. 
. NEW YORK. 


Large sizes for circnlars, &., $8 to $90. 
For pleasure, money-making, young or 
= Old. Everything easy, printed instruc- 
Bm tions. Send 2 stamps ‘for C atulogue of 
Presser, Type, Cards, &c.,to the factory. 


KELSEY & €0., Meriden, Conn. 


RD An El nt New Set of Cards for 3c. 
CA , stamp. W. H. PRINGLE, Rochester, N.Y. 


int Your 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


**By a thorough knowledge of the natural tire 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built ap until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Huureds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
ween wherever there is a weak point. We may 

pe many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame."—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made ——, with bonne water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (34-lb. and 1b.) by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


HAS NO EQUAL as an OINTMENT or SALVE ; 
Tumors, Chilbiains. Bunions 
Nasa tarrh, Sore Throat. Group Diptheria., and — 
Pleurisy, all Skin Diseases, Tetter. Barbers 
Itch and Bites of Insects. Internally for all Bron- | 
chial troubles. Sold by Druggists. Manufactured hy 
BINGHAMTON O1L REFINING Co. Binghamton, N ¥. 


THE BEST BELLING BOOK FVKR KNOWN. The 
discount. Circulars free. Agen 


re CARLETON’S TREASU RY of KNOWLEDGE 
gents, 
. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, N. Y. 


address G. W 


it pays in the end to offer tue 
seule to send me your 


=» 


R 
finished; Three Stri 


Y REGULAR CATALOUE PRICE, $297.50. 


and will 
after ave received your instrum 


$1,000 FOR ONLY $225---WHY? 


1 desire this beautiful Squa:e G.and Pianoforte introduced quickly, as otler sales are sure to follow ; hence 
BECAUSE 2 Pay first pianoforte at a a epecial low price. Read the description and offer, : be 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION.SQUARE GRAND, Style No. 2,023. 
s weight, when boxed over 1,000 pounds. Seven one-third (7%) Octaves ; Full Agraffe Scaie ; Rose wood 
Case, all round ¢ orners ; beantifally Carved Legs and Lyre; heavy Serpentine and Top Mouldings all around Case; Rack fin ished same as 
Front; New Sernentine, with Beatty’s very latest Full Iron Frames, Bare and Extra Braces; Improved New Scale, Overstrung Bass. 
Freach Grand Action, Fret Desk. Carved Pedal, solid R sewood Mouldings, Ivory Kev Fronte, Capped Hammers, Acraffe Treble and every 
Im»rovement which can ia any way tend t» the perfection of the instrument hasbeen adved. This instrument is a magaificent Pixno- - 
forte. In presenting this instrument to the world at t..ia very low oe, I do eo with an eye to the future, knowing that its introduc 9 
locality will result making many salee. Its atvie must be adm 


A SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER. 


tf you will remit me ONLY $225.00, and the following Due-bill, within tO days from date, 


Magnificent Rosewood Case, elegantly 


ired. Other Manufacturers’ Catalogue Price about $1,000 


REASONS WHY 


_THOMPs 
mer ON’. 


PATENT 


‘ware ma 
or SHRINK with dampness, but 
oa Phe | — Sade as quickly, for they don't require dressing as 

Gu EVERY ONE to le CURLY HAIR, or refund 


‘he 
&.—MOS 1’ VPOR TANT: Every lady can look young and attractiv- 
with @ THOMPSON WA} A® HUNVRKDS WILL 
years younger. 
Thave 10 different styles af THOMPSON 2 
iusbrdienne yles of N WAVES, every fancy 


of parties to sell 

them to be the 
pson ave, as © not allew an 

Dealer to sell my goods, — 


HEADQUARTERS OF 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW YORK, 


-LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CITEAPEST MEA‘ 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 
a@ success and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See ‘* Medical Press,” ‘* Lancet,” 
** British Medical Journal,” &c. 

" CAUTION. —Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Bine Ink across the 
Label. This caution is necessary, owing to 
various cheap and inferior substitutes being 
in the market. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agente for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRAL 1, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS. H. K, & F 
THURBER & CO., W. ‘A. SCHIKFFELIN- & 


SANFORD’S RADICAL CURE, 


The Great American Balsamic Distillation 
of Witch Hazel, American Pine, Canadi- 
an Fir, Marigold, Clover Blossom, etc., 
For the Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure of 
every form of Catarrh, from a Simple Head Cold or 
Infltienza to the Loss of Smell, Taste, and Hearing, 
Cough, Bronchitis, and Incipient Consumption. 
Relief in five minutes in any and every case. Noth- 
ing like it. Grateful, fragrant, wholesome. Cure 
begins from first application, and is rapid, radical, 

permanent,and never failing. 

One bottie Radical Cure, one Box Catarrhal Sol- 
vent and Sanford’s Inhaler, allin one package, of 
all druggists for $1. Ask for SANFORD’s RaDICAL 
CuRE. WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 


$72.50. 


Money-order, Express 


anofortes t 


Railrowd Are., and Beatty 8t., Washington, New Jersey, April 5, 1883. 
On demand. withia 10 from date, premise to redeem this dne-bill for Seventy-two 
Dolla:s and Fifty Cenis, as wed perpen for one of my Ne. 2.083 Squrre Gra 
t 


consideration. the holderof this due-bill agrees to send the Names of ten persons who have no Organs or Pianofortes. and 
further agrees to recommend the instrument to their friends, providing, however, the instrument is precisely as recom- 
mented ; otherwise the Planoforte to be taken back at the end of one year, and the $225 ‘oo in cash, wit interest at 6 


o 
rm 
id, Registered Letter, Bank Draft, or 7+ Check, previous tothe delivery of said instrument. In wo 
per cent. from date of remittance. {Sigued. } sg 


, S226 to be paid me ia cash by Post-office 


NIEL F. BEATTY. 


Write date of your remittance here. 


If vou do not wish an instrument yourself, you should avail vourseif of this offer at once, even if you are oblized to borrow the money, 
as you cau easily sell the Piano and realize the $72.50 profit, thereby helping me introduce the Piano 5 
U oe CU AR ANTEE e@ If the Pianoforte, after one year's stienenk nse, does not give you perfect — 
@ satisfaction in every particular, and is in any way not as represented inthis | 
advertisement, I hereby bint mveelt to take it back aud refund you your money, paid In current fends, with legal interest of New Jersey 


(six percent.) I further agree t »pay freight charges on the instrament both ways, the money to be refunded immediately upon a 
= the instrament at Washington, New Jersey. I further agree, if requested, to exchange it for any cther organ or pieno as shown in 


Given under my hand and seal, 


prices. eder new: nothing saved by corre 
represented in this advertisement, or I eiall returte it at the end of o 


what Ralir 


25 cents. 582 Hudson Street, N. 


LUNDBORG’S 
RHENISH COLOGNE. 


2 


wer XTE riv 
tures can betaken out an 


and keep this end as a complete guarantee to you. 
Return due-vill with your order. 


FREICHT BAe ie AID Asafurther inducement for you [provided you order immediately, within 20 

@ daye from date). I agree to prepay freight on tlhe above Piauo to vour 
nearest railroad freight station auy point east of t:e Mississippi Kiver, or that far on any westofit. Thisisa pare oppore- 
tuaity to = an instrument, as it were, mt your wery door, all freight prepaid, a 


sure vs Rak by Bank Draft, Post-Office Money Order, Regi 
al the le on last day and remit by ‘mail on that dav. which will secure this special offer. 
duced quickly, bence this special price. PROVIDING ORDER IS GIVEN NOW. 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


EN of the GREATEST SIBLE PICTUI RES in VLE 


TO ORDER Inclosed find @S2&.@@ for Square Grand Pianoforte, Strle No. 2,022. 1 hava 

@ read your statement, and I order one on condition that it must prove exart'y as 
one as use and demand tle return of my money, with tuterest 
from we very moment I forwarded it, at alx per cent., accorfing to vour o 


er Bertioular to give Name, Post Office, ‘County, State, Freight Station andon | 
stered Letter, Express re, or by Bank Check. You mayaccept | 


sire this magnificent instrument intro- | 


dress or Call apon the Masufacturer, 


APRIL FOOL. 

Boxes of specially prepared Chocolate Cream peeve 
for April-Fool’s Dae sent rs aid on receipt of 10c 
25c., and 50c. STA COMPANY, 

Box 3648, N. Y. City. — 


IMPORTED 
IN HEARTHS. FACING S.BATH 
ROOMS & FLOORS.~j- 


GRATES. FENDERS. ANDIRONS: &c. 


BOUTE. 
EAST 19° ST.NY. 


J. W. BOUGHTON, 1118 Market St., Phila., Manufr. of 


WOOD-CARI PET 


| Dining, Sittin 
| Bath Rooms, Upc cons 


New Srytes: Gold Beveled Edge an@ 
Chromo Visiting finest 


largest and lowest prices 


chromos with name presen 
_witheach order. Bros. & Co., Clintonville, Conn, 


50 Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 10ce. SNOW & CO., Meriden, ct 
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teemed in India, | 
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ent and are satisfied, ! will box and you this | 
ianoforte (mailing you a bill in full for $297.50) with Stool, Book and Music, | 
exactly the same as i sell for $297.50. 
| 
BORDERS 
| 


MARCH 81, 1883. 


“HARPER'S Ww EEKLY. - 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N.Y. 


SPECIAL DISPLAY 
OF 


SPRING NOVELTIES, 


TRIMMED MILLINERY, 


OVER 3000 DIFFERENTLY TRIMMED 


BONNETS 
ROUND HATS 


(NO TWO ALIKE), 


Small Bonnets, 
‘P oke Bonnets, “a 
Round Hats, 


TRIMMED IN ALL THE NEW COLORS: 
ORANGE, LEMON, SHRIMP, PINK, TOBACCO, 
ROYAL BLUE, NEW BRONZE, and CINNAMON. 


ALSO, TRIMMED COMBINATION GILT, 
AND THE NEW SOUTACHE LACES. 


FLOWER BONNETS 


IN MANY STYLES. 


STRAW GOODS 


In all the New Colorings, Shapes, and 
Braids. We are also displaying many 
advanced shapes for summer wear. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311% to 317 Grand St., 
5S, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN ST.. 
59, 61, and 68 ORCIIARD ST., NEW YORK. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & 00. 


Have recently opened 
a large collection of 


ANTIQUE CARPETS 


Which for beauty and 
richness have never been 
equalled in this city. 


Broadway and 19th st 


Delivered in any part of the Unitea 
States at Boston Prices. CATALOGUES: 
‘SENT FREE, also when desired sam- 


= of Dress Goods, Silks, Woollens, 
from the largest and finest stock in 


BY MATL (Jorian, Co, 
THE ORCHESTRION HARMONETTE: 


t; more nofes and 


ular,orsacred—aid @ 
little child can 
operate it. it 
contains many pate 
ented improvement 
mest pert 
instrument in 
the market. ce 


of Music, on 
4 cen cents per foot. Music can be's sent by mail at any 
{ me. ‘This is the most and acceptabie present th 
be ll furnigh m 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 


We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
$5 to $20 $90 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 


Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


NO DANGER OF A MILK FAMINE IN NEW YORE. 
Although the Orange County shipments are 100,000 quarts short, a corresponding increase 
from the Croton Valley will enable the thrifty milkman to pull through. 


ASTORIA 


for Infants and Children. 


What gives our Children chee 


Castoria promotes Digestion | What cures their fevers, makes aon sleep ; 
and overcomes Flatulency, Constipa- *Tis Castoria. 


tion, Sour Stomach, Diarrhcea, and ‘ When babies fret and cry by turns, 
Feverishness. It insures health and What cures their colic, kills their worms 
But Castoria. 


natural sleep, without morphine. 


What quickly cures Constipation, 


Sour Stomach, Colds, Indigestion, 
“‘ Castoria is s0 well adapted to Children that But_Castoria, 
I recommend it as ——T to any pn Farewell then to Morphine Sy rups, 
known to me.” A. ARCHER, M. D., Castor Oiland Paregoric, and 
82 Portland Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Hail Castoria! 


a * 
CENTAUR LINIMENT-—an absolute cure for Rheuma- 
tism, Sprains, Burns, Galls, &c. The most Powerful and Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving and Healing Remedy known to man. 


NO HOUSE SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE. 


SFEBDARD LOCK COs Also Indispensable to 
Travellers. Itisa genuine 


4 Filter, and will last for 

ears. Price 50 cents. 

ailed free with Price- 
list to Agents, 

STODDARD LOCK CO., 104 Reade St., New York. 


HE BELGIAN. AWONDERFULBARGAIN 


T N° GUN FOR $/6 22 


THE ‘lili slit 
,CHEAPEsr, q it) 


AND MOST PERFEcT: SHOOTING THEN 


AK. AD OF TEIS OF THE BELCIAN IS A 
mate gun. It strongest action of any ureech-loadiug gun in the and is mace witha 
special reference to service and shooting qualities. It is @ centre fire. 10 or 12 bore steel barrels, finely bored, easy yet Oo guar 
action steel locks. blued, case hardened mountings, an antomatic shell ejector, polished stock, and uses either brass or paper she a 
shoots accurately at 75 yards, and will kill at 150 yards. It weighs 9 pounds, and is as good a shooter as any $50.00 gun - e 
ket. THIS IS ONE OF THE BIGGEST BARGAINS ever offered in fire-arms, and one thst yous ould 
oes advantage of atonce. Remember this is not a cheap mad+ German gun, butis hand made, aul manufactured’by one of 
the largest an 1 most ce'ebrated cun makers of Belgium, who have mvie us their agents to introduce @ limited numvter of these 
: reatly reduced price. The retail price of these guns when sold throng! the regu'ar jobbing trade will be $30.00, and we shal! 
“+ limited number at $16.00. We have such confidence in the gendine merits of this gun that we will send it C OD. 
only 0 a f examination upon recipt of $360. But to ag who will send fall amount with order we will give free a fine 
mode 8 rtman’s Belt and 25 Shells. ORD Ws even if yondom want a gun for six You will 
tach bargain, and you can easily sell them $25.00 00 to OOeacn. W- have a newly patented solid brass shell 
never ge an te wadsand “ charge from falling out, which we furnish at 60 cents per doz or $4.00 per 100. Parer 
ag qaality, cents per 100. Full set of reloading touls $200. Aatoour reliability we refer Company, Bank 
or reputable Merchant in New York. Send. money by P. O. order or registered letter at our risk. N York 
Cut this out, it will not appear again. E. C. RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay ‘Street, ew York. 


Self. elf-Acting Window Shade Rollers, 
Admitted Superior to All Others 


i. Ask your upholsterer for them. 
Salestoom, 239 Centre Street, N. Y. 


6 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. & Co., Portland, Maine. 


i hite Gold-Edge Cards, name on, 10¢. Sam- 
3 2c. M.SHaw & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


50) Large Cromos, New and pretty as ever published. 
Name on, 10c. VANN & CO., New Haven, Conn, 


at home easily made. Costly 4 0 New ) Chromo no 2 Corn with name, 


$72 AWEEK. $12 aday 


Outfit free. Address Traur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


ROAD CART 


Above illustration represents onr No. 4cr Pheeton Cart. 
We also make them with skeleton bodies, just the thing fur jog- 
ging trotters or breaking colts. Our Ne. B44 or Single Park 
Cart is used very extensively by Gentlemen Drivers in apeed- 
ing on the road or —, nee: 100 lbs., and as handsomely 
finished as the finest car 


First-Class inevery one likes tier. 
Send for Lliust 


trate 
BRADLEY C6, 


THE UNEQUALLED 


Sewing-Machine, 
MANUFAOTURED BY 


HOUSEHOLD 
Sewing-Machine 


PROVIDENCE, I., 

Is a marvel of simplicity and beauty. It is easy run- 

ning, durable, perfect. Send for illustrated Gencetption, 

GENERAL OFFICES: 

12 East 14th Street, New York ‘(new and 
complete quarters, with both wholesale and retail 
departments) ; 

163 and 165 Lake Street, Chicago; 

149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE RINGPE 00'S 


ROSES 


er. 
the Rose,70 pp. elegantly tl 


DINC & Oo. 


MEER RY &C 


and to cus- 
of of lest year thout opdering ‘tcontains 
about 175 pages, prices, acc 

ek 
ially 13 Market Garde ore. Hendforit! 
D. M.FERRY & CO. Detroit MICH. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S $4 00 
4 00 
The THREE above publicationa..............5. 10 00 
Auy TWO ahove nanted 7 00 
HARPRR’S YOUNG PEOPLE...............-. 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 

HARPER'S YOUNG. PEOPLE 


Postage Free to ail anubacribera in the United aii 
or Canada. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. Franklin Square, N.Y, 


EDUCATIONAL 


EUROP EXCURSIONS 


1883, Combining Unequalied Advantages 
Send for Descriptive ive Free. 
E. ‘TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Boston. 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT Hiustrated Book 
(mew) E. NASON & CO., 111 Nassan St., a York. 
OHN MULLEN, No. 1 


N. W. 
SHOW-CARDS and SIGNS NTRY 
MERCH ANTS, ready-made and made to order. 


BOS 53 PATENT COLD 


WATCH CASES 


Economy! Strength! Dura- 
bility ELEGANT DESIGNS 
GUARANTEED for 20 Years! 


ARD COLLECTORS send 12 cents in 
stamps and receive by return mail 25 

beautital nch chromo cards, assorted. Wm. 
M. Donaldson & Co., 113 Main St., Cincinncti, 0 


Send five 3c. stazape for new set of 

Imported Cards, ** UMBRELLA,” 

WHITING, 50 Nassau Ss... N. 

Chromo Visiting Cards, no 2 alike, for 1888, name on, 


and List, Warranted best 
sold. Agents wanted. L. Jones “ Co. , Nassan, N. -Y. 


easy. Blocksof all 
SILK PATCHWORI sizes in Elegant styles 
ct. 


ilk Co., Nww Haven, 


“HOUSEHOLD” 


a fortune. Out- 
fit worth S10free. Add - 
RIDEOUT @ CO., 10 Barclay 8t., N. ¥. 
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